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March  15,  1964 


Honorable  James  R.  Curtis,  Chairman 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Austin,  Texas 


Dear  Mr.  Curtis: 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  and  the  members 


of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  this  report  of  the  League's  study  of 
the  services  to  the  blind  provided  by  your  agency. 

The  detailed  research  on  this  study  was  undertaken  by  Howard 
Blomquist,  assisted  by  League  staff  members  Aris  A.  (Bob)  Mallas,  Dail 
Cosner  and  James  A.  Hankerson.  They,  in  turn,  benefited  from  the  invalu- 
able assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  Commission's  Executive  Director, 
Mr.  Lon  Alsup,  and  his  staff. 


tion  of  the  Commission's  staff  in  serving  the  blind  in  Texas.  The  services 
which  your  agency  provides , while  entailing  only  a small  percentage  of  total 
State  expenditures , are  extremely  vital  to  those  who  need  them. 


I wish  to  add  that  we  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  dedica- 
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FOREWORD 


Throughout  this  study  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  the 
term  “blind  persons"  or  the  “disabled  blind."  Reference  is 
also  made  to  the  “severity"  of  the  disability.  While  necessary, 
these  terms  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  blind  persons  are 
one  of  a kind — that  loss  of  sight  brings  with  it  a ready-made 
personality.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  Blind  persons  are  indi- 
viduals representative  of  the  full  range  of  personality  types. 
The  only  significant  distinction  is  their  visual  impairment. 

This  study  was  conducted  over  a twelve-month  period.  In 
addition  to  the  interviews  and  information-gathering  in  the 
central  office,  each  counselor  was  interviewed  in  the  local 
offices.  Three  directors  of  Lighthouses  for  the  Blind  were 
interviewed:  Mr.  Austin  Scott  (Dallas),  Mrs.  Jeri  Rougagnac 
(Houston)  and  Mr.  Edward  Mills,  Jr.  (San  Antonio).  Also 
helpful  were  Mr.  Frank  Robertson,  Director,  Lions  League 
Adjustment  Training  Center,  Kerrville  and  Dr.  S.  N.  Key, 
Consulting  Ophthalmologist,  Austin. 

The  Commission’s  staff  were  thoroughly  cooperative  dur- 
ing the  study  and  it  was  apparent  they  have  a real  dedication 
to  serving  the  blind.  Special  appreciation  is  due  to  Mr.  Lon 
Alsup,  Executive  Secretary-Director.  Since  his  appointment  in 
1942,  he  has  created  a program  for  the  blind  which  rates  fa- 
vorably with  those  of  other  states.  Prior  to  that  time,  as  a 
member  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  he  authored  much  of  the 
legislation  which  was  needed  to  institute  the  blind  program  in 
Texas.  It  was  his  idea  that  at  this  point  of  time  a special  study 
be  conducted  to  see  if  further  improvements  could  be  made  in 
the  services  to  the  blind.  While  this  study  necessarily  focuses 
on  problems  or  shortcomings  in  the  current  program,  the 
reader  should  not  overlook  the  fine  work  that  has  been  done 
up  to  this  time. 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  Development  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  Texas 


Prior  to  1931,  State  services  to  the  blind  were  limited  to  the  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind  which  provides  an  educational  program  for  school  age 
children.  In  that  year  the  Texas  Legislature  took  its  first  step  forward 
in  providing  services  to  other  blind  individuals  by  creating  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  first  13  years  (1931-1944),  the  Commission  provided 
limited  services  in  the  area  of  home  teaching,  sheltered  workshop  employ- 
ment and  medical  help  to  restore  or  conserve  sight  of  children  and  adults. 

Beginning  in  1944,  the  Commission  undertook  a program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  which  has  continued  until  the  present  time.  This  program 
was  made  possible  with  the  passage  of  Public  Law  113  by  Congress  which 
made  Federal-matching  funds  available  to  states  instituting  such  a pro- 
gram. 

In  1945,  a business  enterprise  program  was  initiated  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  vending  starids  in  public  buildings.  By  1951,  most 
of  the  available  space  in  public  buildings  in  the  State  had  a vending  stand 
operated  by  a blind  person. 

In  1953,  a caseworker  was  employed  to  work  with  preschool  blind 
children. 

EXPENDITURES  of  the  Commission  since  1956  are  shown  below. 
Appropriations  are  made  on  a biennial  basis  by  the  Texas  Legislature  and 
on  an  annual  basis  by  the  Federal  Congress.  Figures  shown  below  are  for 
the  State  biennium  ending  on  August  31  of  the  last  year  shown.  For 
1964  and  1965,  annual  expenditures  will  be  approximately  $550,000. 


No.  Persons 


Biennium 

Expenditures 

Rehabili 

1956-57 

$ 775,730 

633 

1958-59 

908,248 

684 

1960-61 

928,275 

747 

1962-63 

1,133,276 

707 

The  major  reason  for  increases  in  expenditures  has  been  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  served  and  increases  in  the  costs  per  case.  In  the 
last  biennium  shown  there  was  a decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  rehabil- 
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itated.  This  was  due  primarily  to  a change  of  policy  regarding  the  inclusion 
of  "homemaker”  cases,  as  discussed  later  in  this  report.  During  the  period 
shown  in  the  table  the  percentage  of  Federal  funds  in  the  totals  has 
ranged  from  58.9%  to  61.9%. 

PERSONNEL  EMPLOYED  by  the  Commission  are  about  equally 
divided  between  those  who  work  in  and  operate  out  of  the  central  office 
in  Austin.  Of  the  65  employees,  31  are  in  Austin  and  34  in  field  offices. 

STATUTORY  PROVISIONS  for  the  Agency  are  contained  in  Vernon’s 
Civil  Statutes,  Article  3207.  Its  main  provisions  are: 

— Commission  to  be  composed  of  six  members,  two  to  be 
reputable  blind  citizens  of  the  State  and  four  to  be  other 
outstanding  citizens.  Terms  are  for  six  years,  overlapping 
appointments  at  two-year  intervals. 

— Provision  for  a division  of  vocational  rehabilitation  with 
permission  to  receive  Federal-matching  funds.  Types  of 
services  are  outlined. 

— Employment  handicap  is  defined  as  a physical  or  mental 
condition  which  constitutes,  contributes  to,  or  if  not  cor- 
rected, will  probably  result  in  an  obstruction  to  occupa- 
tional performance. 

— "Blind”*  is  defined  as  a person  having  not  more  than 
20/200  visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
lenses;  or  visual  acuity  greater  than  20/200  but  with  a 
limitation  in  the  field  of  vision  such  that  the  widest 
diameter  of  the  visual  field  subtends  an  angle  no  greater 
than  20  degrees. 

— In  addition  to  the  Federally  matched  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, the  Commission  is  authorized  to  assist  the  blind  in 
finding  employment,  in  developing  home  industries  and 
marketing  their  products.  Further,  it  may  give  instruction 
to  blind  persons  in  their  homes  and  provide  preventive 
services. 

A special  statute  (Art.  678b)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  vending 
stands  in  State  buildings  to  be  operated  by  blind  persons  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Commission. 

If  the  statutes  were  being  rewritten  several  minor  changes  might  be 
desirable.  However,  they  provide  the  basic  framework  for  all  of  the  Com- 
mission’s activities  and  it  is  not  contemplated  that  any  revisions  are 
absolutely  essential  at  this  time. 


*This  definition  of  blindness  is  used  throughout  this  report  when  referring  to 
"blind”  persons. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Prevalence  of  Blindness  in  the  United  States  and  Texas 


UNITED  STATES 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  periodically 
publishes  estimates  of  blindness.  It  uses  two  approaches  in  arriving  at 
its  figures: 


— It  has  found  that  differences  among  the  states  vary  ac- 
cording to  three  population  characteristics: 

(1)  the  proportion  of  aged  persons  in  the  population 

(2)  the  proportion  of  nonwhite  population  and 

(3)  the  infant  death  rate,  which  is  used  for  lack  of  a 
better  index  to  represent  the  effectiveness  of  health 
education  and  administration. 

— Over  half  of  the  states  maintain  a register  of  blind  persons. 
Three  of  the  states  are  now  considered  to  have  relatively 
complete  counts:  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts.  The  formula  developed  using  the  three 
characteristics  cited  above  is  tested  and  revised  by  using  the 
data  from  these  three  states. 


The  most  recent  estimate  published  by  the  Society  was  in  July,  I960. 
It  showed  that  there  were  2.14  blind  persons  per  1,000  population  in  the 
United  States.  The  rate  for  Texas  was  2.40.  With  the  mid-1963  population 
of  Texas  estimated  to  be  10.3  million,  this  would  mean  there  are  about 
24,700  blind  persons  in  Texas.  This  figure  is  very  likely  too  high  in  light  of 
more  recent  data,  as  explained  below. 

The  Texas  figure  is  very  close  to  the  United  States’  average.  How  it 
compares  with  the  national  average  and  with  the  three  highest  and  three 
lowest  states  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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No.  of  Blind  Persons 
per  1,000  Population 


United  States'  average 

2.14 

Texas 

2.40 

Three  highest  states: 

Mississippi 

3.68 

South  Carolina 

3.20 

Alabama 

3.08 

Three  lowest  states: 

Utah 

1.39 

Idaho 

1.59 

Connecticut 

1.63 

Rates  are  highest  in  states  with  a high  proportion  of  aged  persons  in 
its  population,  a high  proportion  of  nonwhite  persons  and  a high  infant 
death  rate.  Blindness  occurs  most  frequently  among  the  aged  group  due  to 
the  prevalence  of  senile  cataracts  and  glaucoma.  The  prevalence  of  these 
conditions  is  tending  to  increase  because  of  the  generally  extended  life 
span.  The  incidence  of  blindness  is  tending  to  increase  despite  advances 
in  medical  treatment,  because  of  the  increasing  proportion  of  persons  over 
65. 

The  high  rate  among  nonwhite  persons  is  considered  to  be  due  to  differ- 
ences in  health  conditions,  economic  circumstances  and  educational  level 
rather  than  inherent- biological  factors. 

The  rate  is  higher  among  states  with  a high  infant  death  rate.  The 
relationship  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  health  conditions  are  poorer  in 
states  with  a high  infant  death  rate.  The  infant  death  rate  figure  is  the 
only  useful  index  available  to  indicate  general  health  conditions. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  maintains  one  of 
the  most  complete  registers  of  blind  persons.  An  analysis  of  the  figures  for 
June  30,  I960,  indicates  the  following: 

— There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  incidence  rate 
between  males  and  females. 

— There  is  quite  a difference  between  white  and  nonwhite. 

The  incidence  rate  per  thousand  was  2.25  for  whites  and 
4.11  for  nonwhites. 

— Almost  half  of  those  on  the  register  were  65  years  of  age 
or  older. 
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HOW  MANY  BLIND  PERSONS  IN  TEXAS ? 

The  Society’s  figures  for  Texas  must  be  questioned  because  of  the 
improvement  over  the  last  decade  in  general  health  conditions  as  evidenced 
by  the  drop  in  infant  death  rates.  In  its  formula  the  Society  weights  its 
age  component  by  3,  its  race  component  by  2 and  its  infant  death  compo- 
nent by  4.  Therefore,  a change  in  the  infant  death  rate  would  be  more 
important  than  a change  in  any  other  component. 

The  Society  uses  the  infant  death  rate  average  for  the  five-year  period 
1948-1952.  The  figure  for  Texas  for  that  period  was  39-7  infant  deaths  per 
1,000  live  births.  The  U.  S.  figure  was  29.8.  By  1962,  the  rate  in  Texas 
had  declined  to  27.2  per  1,000  while  the  U.  S.  rate  declined  to  25. 3.1 

For  the  other  two  components  in  the  formula,  the  Society  used  I960 
census  data.  On  these  two  points  Texas  compares  with  the  U.  S.  as  follows: 


Per  Cent  over  65  Per  Cent  Nonwhite 

U.  S.  9.2  11.4 

Texas  7.8  12.6 


Texas  has  a smaller  percentage  of  persons  aged  65  and  over  and  only  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  nonwhite  than  the  U.  S.  as  a whole.  Thus, 
when  all  the  factors  are  considered  on  a current  basis,  it  can  be  concluded 
that  the  rate  of  blindness  in  Texas  is  approximately  the  same  as  the 
national  average  of  2.14  per  1,000. 

The  Commission  maintains  a register  of  blind  persons  similar  to  that 
kept  by  most  other  states.  It  establishes  a master  card  on  all  persons  it 
services  in  its  various  divisions;  it  has  a list  of  those  who  have  been 
either  applicants  or  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  (administered  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare)  and  applicants  for  blind  disability 
benefits  under  Old  Age,  Survivors  & Disability  Insurance  (OASDI  or 
"Social  Security") ; and  it  knows  who  uses  the  talking  book  service  which 
is  available  only  to  legally  blind  persons.  Thus,  it  can  be  expected  to  have 
a fairly  complete  list  of  blind  persons. 

In  October,  1963,  the  Commission’s  register  carried  the  names  of 
17,354  persons,  or  an  estimated  rate  of  1.7  per  1,000  persons  in  the  total 
population.  How  many  blind  persons  are  not  known  to  the  Commission  is 
impossible  to  estimate,  but  it  seems  unlikely  the  24,700  total  arrived  at  by 
using  the  Society’s  rate  is  a logical  figure.  Some  point  between  these  two 
figures  is  probably  correct.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  would  seem 


1Division  of  Vital  Statistics,  Texas  Department  of  Health. 
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logical  to  use  a rate  of  2 per  1,000  for  Texas.  This  would  mean  that  at 
mid- 1963,  the  total  number  of  blind  persons  would  be  20,600. 

COMPARATIVE  DATA  FOR  TEXAS  COUNTIES 

The  Commission’s  listings  were  analyzed  on  a county-by-county  basis. 
The  basic  data  are  shown  in  the  Appendix  of  this  report.  As  the  data 
indicate,  there  are  quite  significant  variations  among  the  counties. 

Metropolitan  counties  show  an  incidence  of  blindness  which  is  less  than 
the  State  average.  For  example,  the  five  most  populous  counties  showed 
the  following  rates: 


County 

Number  of 
Blind  Persons 

Number  Per  1,000 
Population 

Harris 

1,677 

1.2 

Dallas 

1,452 

1.4 

Bexar 

1,162 

1.5 

Tarrant 

816 

1.5 

El  Paso 

259 

.8 

(State  average  1.7) 


These  figures  for  the  metropolitan  counties  have  the  same  limitation 
as  the  State  figures  published  by  the  Society.  They  represent  averages  for 
far  too  large  a number  to  show  the  really  significant  differences  in  inci- 
dence that  occur  among  smaller  geographical  areas.  If  the  figures  were 
available  by  census  tracts  within  the  metropolitan  area,  fairly  wide  ranges 
of  incidence  rates  would  appear.  Likewise,  the  State  totals  fail  to  reveal 
the  wide  variation  among  localities  within  the  states. 

VARIATION  IN  RATES  AMONG  TEXAS  COUNTIES 

The  incidence  of  blindness  varies  among  Texas  counties  from  0 to  9-5 
per  1,000  persons  in  the  population.  (The  Society’s  figures  vary  from 
1.39  in  Utah  to  3.68  in  Mississippi.)  There  are  six  counties  having  no 
record  of  a blind  person:  Borden,  Glasscock,  Kenedy,  Lipscomb,  Loving 
and  Reagan.  These  are  all  sparsely  populated  counties. 

Counties  with  a high  rate  of  blindness  tend  to  be  those  which  have  lost 
population  in  the  past  decade,  or  which  have  a larger  proportion  of  popu- 
lation 65  years  or  older  and  a larger  proportion  of  the  population  non- 
white. The  five  highest  counties  illustrate  these  characteristics,  as  shown  in 
the  table  below: 
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Infant  Deaths 

Per  Cent  Popu-  Per  1,000  Live 

No.  Blind  lation  Change  Per  Cent  65  Per  Cent  Births 


County  per  1,000  1950-1960 

and  Over 

Nonwhite 

1961 

I960 

Five  Highest: 

Rains 

9.5 

-29.8% 

19.2% 

10.3% 

.0 

26.3 

T rinity 

9.1 

-24.9 

15.6 

27.0 

.0 

18.2 

Leon 

7.6 

-17.2 

16.5 

38.2 

27.4 

25.3 

Fannin 

6.4 

-23.6 

17.9 

10.5 

9.2 

50.7 

Shelby 

6.3 

-12.8 

14.3 

25.7 

35.8 

28.0 

State  avg. 

1.7 

+ 24.2 

7.8 

12.6 

26.7 

29.1 

Five  Lowest: 

Randall 

.1 

+ 146.2 

4.1 

0.2 

28.0 

23.2 

Yoakum 

.3 

+ 85.1 

2.9 

1.0 

36.5 

30.6 

Ochiltree 

.3 

+ 55.7 

5.1 

0.2 

34.8 

15.6 

Hockley 

.3 

+ 9.5 

5.4 

5.7 

30.1 

44.8 

Culberson 

.3 

+ 53.1 

4.1 

0.5 

11.5 

40.5 

Two  of  the  five  high  counties  had  a slightly  lower  percentage  of  non- 
white persons  in  their  population  than  the  State  average.  These  two,  how- 
ever, had  the  highest  percentage  of  persons  65  years  and  older. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  five  counties  with  the  lowest  rate  of  blindness 
(excluding  the  six  counties  which  had  no  blind  persons)  differ  in  several 
respects  from  the  five  high  counties.  Four  have  had  high  rates  of 
population  growth  during  the  past  decade.  All  five  are  below  the  State 
average  in  the  proportion  of  population  aged  65  and  older.  Also,  all  five 
have  a relatively  small  proportion  of  nonwhite  persons  in  their  population. 

The  infant  death  rate  for  the  ten  counties  shows  no  consistent  relation- 
ship with  high  or  low  rates  of  blindness.  Rates  for  the  last  two  available 
years  are  shown  since  extreme  variations  are  possible  from  year  to  year  in 
counties  with  low  populations.  In  I960,  one  of  the  five  high  counties  had 
a rate  higher  than  the  State  average,  while  three  of  the  low  incidence 
counties  had  higher  rates.  In  1961,  two  of  the  high  counties  had  higher 
than  average  rates,  while  four  of  the  low  incidence  counties  had  higher 
than  average  rates.  This  tends  to  disprove  the  theory  that  blindness  occurs 
more  frequently  in  areas  with  high  infant  death  rates.  Thus,  this  is  another 
reason  to  question  the  Society’s  use  of  this  factor  in  estimating  rates 
of  blindness  among  the  states. 

Map  I shows  the  location  of  other  high  incidence  counties:  those  which 
have  a rate  of  three  or  more  blind  persons  per  1,000  population.  They  are 
located  primarily  in  East  Texas  and  in  North  Central  Texas. 
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COUNTIES  WITH  HIGH  INCIDENCE 
OF  BLINDNESS 
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BUND  PERSONS  RECEIVING  AID  TO  THE  BLIND 


As  of  August,  1961,  there  were  6,321  persons  in  Texas  receiving  Aid 
to  the  Blind,  a monthly  grant  program  administered  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  One  year  later  this  number  had  dropped  to  5,283. 
The  primary  reason  for  this  change  was  the  transfer  of  persons  receiving 
Aid  to  the  Blind  who  were  65  years  or  older  to  the  Old  Age  Assistance 
program,  due  to  the  new  medical  benefits  that  became  available  to  OAA 
recipients  in  January,  1962.  Average  monthly  benefits  for  the  blind 
recipients  were  $61.11  during  fiscal  1962. 

In  determining  what  proportion  of  blind  persons  receive  Aid  to  the 
Blind,  the  1961  figure  is  more  meaningful.  It  helps  to  account  for  the 
number  who  are  blind  but  are  receiving  OAA.  Had  the  medical  benefits  not 
become  available  in  that  program,  it  is  likely  that  the  1961  figure  would 
not  have  decreased  during  the  year. 

Since  1955,  some  blind  persons  have  qualified  for  disability  benefits 
under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Program.  The  numbers  of  such  persons 
are  not  reported  by  county  and  only  estimates  are  available  for  the  State. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  approximately  2,100  blind  persons  receiving 
such  benefits  in  Texas  as  of  December  31,  1962.  Applications  for  these 
benefits  are  automatically  referred  to  the  Commission  for  screening  as  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  potential. 

Of  the  17,354  carried  on  the  Commission’s  register,  6,321  were  pre- 
sumably receiving  a monthly  grant  from  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. This  is  36.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  If  the  estimate  of  24,700  is  used  as 
the  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  Texas  (see  above),  the  percentage 
drops  to  25.6  per  cent.  It  is  likely  that  some  point  between  these  figures 
is  more  accurate. 

The  Appendix  of  this  report  shows  the  per  cent  of  blind  persons  receiv- 
ing Aid  to  the  Blind  by  county.  Where  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  a 
county  is  small,  say  less  than  20,  the  percentages  shown  should  not  be  used. 
The  difference  in  time  of  the  data  used  and  the  fact  that  the  total  blind  for 
each  county  is  likely  to  be  under  the  actual  figure  means  that  the  extreme 
variations  in  percentages  are  questionable.  Where  the  small  numbers  are 
involved,  a mistake  of  one  or  two  persons  may  result  in  a significant 
change  in  the  percentage. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  limitations,  the  following  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  the  data: 

— The  17  counties  with  100,000  or  more  population  have  a 
smaller  percentage  of  their  blind  population  receiving 
Aid  to  the  Blind. 

— These  17  counties  have  56  per  cent  of  the  State’s  population 
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and  48  per  cent  of  the  blind  persons  carried  on  the  Com- 
mission’s register.  There  are  8,336  blind  persons  residing 
in  these  counties. 

— The  counties  with  the  highest  per  cent  of  blind  persons 
receiving  Aid  to  the  Blind  are  located  in  rural  areas  in  the 
eastern,  northeast  and  north  central  parts  of  the  State. 
Counties  having  more  than  40  per  cent  of  their  blind  per- 
sons on  AB  are  shown  on  Map  II. 

— The  rate  tends  to  be  higher  in  counties  primarily  rural  and 
with  larger  percentages  of  nonwhite  and  Latin  American 
persons  in  their  population. 

NEED  FOR  AN  IMPROVED  REGISTRATION  SYSTEM 

Amon?  the  first  duties  the  Legislature  assigned  the  Commission  when  it 
was  created  in  1931  was  the  maintenance  of  a register  of  blind  persons. 
However,  the  present  method  of  keeping  the  register  of  blind  persons  is  a 
hand  operation  that  is  time-consuming  and  limited  to  names  and  residences, 
primarily.  The  Commission’s  files  on  persons  receiving  services  currently 
or  in  the  past  contain  much  useful  information  that  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  registration  system.  In  its  present  form,  however,  little  use  can 
be  made  of  the  data.  To  be  usable  the  registration  information  should  be 
placed  on  punched  cards  so  that  it  may  be  processed  by  electronic  data 
machines.  The  Commission  should  negotiate  an  interagency  contract  with 
another  State  agency  which  has  suitable  equipment  for  the  use  of  such 
equipment.  The  task  of  maintaining  the  register  is  not  great  enough  to 
justify  the  Commission’s  purchasing  its  own  equipment.  The  punched  card 
file  can  be  maintained  in  the  Commission’s  offices  and  moved  to  the 
location  of  the  equipment  when  necessary.  This  would  probably  not  be 
necessary  more  than  once  per  year. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  1:  It  is  recommended  that  more 
complete  information  be  maintained  in  the  register  of  blind 
persons  and  that  the  method  of  keeping  the  information  be 
converted  to  a punched  card  system  to  facilitate  more  efficient 
processing  and  to  provide  more  needed  data  about  blindness 
in  Texas. 

Information  needed  in  addition  to  name  and  residence  includes:  cause 
of  blindness,  year  of  birth,  race,  sex,  education,  job  experience,  other 
disabling  conditions  and  any  other  factors  which  determine  feasibility  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  or  other  services  offered  by  the  Commission. 
Such  data,  when  processed  and  analyzed,  can  be  helpful  in  planning 
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services,  in  assignment  of  workloads  to  personnel  and  in  budgeting. 

Such  information  can  be  very  useful  in  discovering  vocational  rehabili- 
tation potential  among  blind  persons.  Once  a year  the  cards  could  be  run  to 
isolate  those  representing  blind  persons  who  have  a combination  of  factors 
favorable  toward  rehabilitation  success.  The  cards  could  be  run  by 
counselor  areas  and  furnished  to  the  field  staff. 

A periodic  run  of  the  cards  by  causes  of  blindness  can  yield  important 
information  on  trends  in  the  causes.  These  data  can  be  of  use  to  medical 
researchers.  The  information  is  now  being  furnished  by  some  states  to  the 
Biometrics  Branch  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness.  A reporting  system  has  already  been  developed  and  it  should  not 
be  difficult  for  Commission  personnel  to  develop  it  for  Texas. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Rehabilitation  Services 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  services  are  the  primary  services 
offered  by  the  Commission.  This  service  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  expendi- 
tures and  involves  more  personnel  than  the  other  services.  Eight  regional 
offices,  each  staffed  with  two  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors,  are 
located  in  the  following  cities: 


Austin 

Corpus  Christi 

Dallas 

Fort  Worth 


Houston 
Lubbock 
San  Antonio 
Tyler 


Rehabilitation  services  are  offered  to  any  person  16  years  of  age  or 
older  who  meets  the  definition  of  legally  blind  and  who  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  benefit  from  such  services.  Upon  acceptance  the  following 
services  are  made  available: 

— Medical  examination  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ability. If  there  is  any  possibility  of  removing  or  reducing 
the  disability,  medical  care  and  treatment  is  made  available. 

— Personal  counseling  and  guidance  from  the  district  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  counselor. 

— Special  training  for  a vocation. 

— Any  necessary  equipment  or  tools  needed  in  the  chosen 
vocation. 

— Assistance  in  finding  suitable  employment. 

— Follow-up  counseling. 

Since  1955,  the  number  of  persons  rehabilitated  each  year  has  ranged 
from  267  to  378.  The  figures  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  are  as 
follows: 
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1955 

267 

1956 

299 

1957 

334 

1958 

330 

1959 

354 

1960 

371 

1961 

376 

1962 

378 

1963 

329 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  those  rehabilitated  have  had  their  sight 
restored  to  the  degree  that  they  are  no  longer  economically  blind.  Many 
are  able  to  resume  the  same  occupation  they  had  prior  to  disability.  During 
the  1960-62  biennium,  when  a total  of  754  were  rehabilitated,  the  blind- 
ness of  190  of  these  (25%)  was  corrected  by  surgery. 

For  many  years  Texas  has  ranked  near  the  top  among  the  states  in  the 
total  number  of  rehabilitants.  However,  it  also  ranks  third  in  the  estimated 
number  of  blind  persons.  Shown  below  are  the  ten  states  that  ranked 
highest  in  number  of  persons  rehabilitated  in  1961,  their  total  blind 
population  and  the  per  cent  of  blind  persons  rehabilitated  that  year.1  The 


State 

Number 

Rehabilitated 

Blind 

Population 

Percent 

Rehabilitated 

North  Carolina 

432 

12,400 

3.5% 

TEXAS 

376 

23,100 

1.6 

Mississippi 

343 

8,000 

4.3 

Florida 

300 

13,450 

2.2 

New  York 

286 

33,000 

.9 

Tennessee 

258 

9,000 

2.9 

Pennsylvania 

221 

22,350 

.9 

Ohio 

203 

18,900 

1.1 

New  Jersey 

161 

11,450 

1.4 

Missouri 

142 

9,600 

1.5 

Average  2.0% 


1From  State  Agency  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  Data,  Fiscal  Years  1954- 
1961,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  (Note:  Data  for  blind  rehabilitants  were 
available  only  for  the  36  states  which  operate  separate  rehabilitation  programs 
for  the  blind.  Other  states  might  rank  in  the  top  ten  if  separate  figures  were 
available.) 
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per  cent  rehabilitated  varies  from  .9  per  cent  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania to  3.5  per  cent  in  North  Carolina.  The  Texas  figure  of  1.6%  is 
slightly  less  than  the  average  of  the  ten  states  (2.0%). 

Several  qualifications  must  be  made  in  evaluating  the  above  figures. 
First,  blindness  in  some  states  may  be  associated  with  a high  proportion 
of  aged  persons.  Such  a state  would  naturally  have  a lower  rehabilitation 
potential  among  its  blind  population. 

Second,  states  with  a higher  proportion  of  population  in  industrial 
employment  would  have  a higher  percentage  of  persons  eligible  for  social 
security  disability  benefits,  workmen’s  compensation  or  private  disability 
insurance.  Persons  receiving  such  benefits  would  perhaps  have  less 
incentive  to  enter  a rehabilitation  program. 

Third,  the  type  of  rehabilitation  achieved  varies  among  the  states. 
North  Carolina  had  the  largest  number  of  rehabilitants.  However,  an 
analysis  of  data  from  the  1960-62  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  the  Blind  shows  that  34.5  per  cent  of  all  rehabilitants 
were  "Homemakers  and  Family  Workers.”  For  these  persons  the  voca- 
tional aspects  of  rehabilitation  were  omitted.  Their  training  may  have 
permitted  a sighted  person  in  the  home  to  obtain  employment  but  this  is 
not  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  traditional  sense. 

The  Texas  figures  for  1962  (378  closures)  include  100  cases  closed  as 
homemakers  and  three  unpaid  family  workers.  These  constituted  27.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  closures.  For  the  current  year,  the  percentage  of  home- 
makers has  declined.  Of  the  329  closures,  60  (18.2%)  were  homemakers. 

Some  of  the  cases  closed  as  rehabilitated  between  July  1,  1961,  and 
June  30,  1962,  are  as  follows: 


Occupation 

Number 

Average  Weekly  Sa 

Domestic  Worker 

12 

$ 22.17 

Farm  Laborer 

23 

21.34 

Door-to-door  Salesman 

17 

37.05 

General  Sales 

17 

43.94 

Vending  Stand  Operator 

9 

49.11 

Masseuse  or  Masseur 

9 

52.25 

Sheltered  Workshop  Operator 

8 

27.75 

Five  placements  with  salary  at  or  exceeding  $100  per  week: 

Electric  Motor  Repairman 

1 

$100.00 

Teacher,  Special  Education 

1 

115.00 

General  Sales 

1 

100.00 

General  Sales 

1 

125.00 
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Vending  Stand  Operator 

Other  Typical  Placements: 

1 

113.00 

Short  Order  Cook 

1 

$ 35.00 

Pan  Dumper,  Bakery 

1 

45.00 

Ward  Attendant 

1 

47.00 

Timekeeper 

1 

85.00 

Highway  Maintenance  Man 

1 

37.50 

Porter 

1 

12.00 

Car  Washer 

1 

24.00 

Saw  Mill  Worker 

1 

35.00 

Radio  Announcer 

1 

65.00 

The  263  cases  closed  in  remunerative  employment  involved  placements 
in  120  different  job  titles.  This  indicates  the  wide  variety  of  jobs  for 
which  blind  persons  may  be  trained. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  list  above,  many  rehabilitants  earn  a small 
weekly  salary.  During  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1963,  persons  closed 
as  rehabilitated  were  earning  the  following  amounts  during  the  week 
before  closure: 


Weekly  Earnings 
Less  than  $10 
$10  to  $19 
$20  to  $39 
$40  to  $59 
$60  to  $79 
$80  and  over 
Not  reported 
No  earnings 

Total 


No.  of  Rehabilitants 
10 
52 
100 
56 
16 
22 
1 
72 

329 


A recipient  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  under  the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare’s public  assistance  program  may  receive  $1,080  per  year,  or  $20.77 
per  week.  Adding  those  rehabilitants  with  no  earnings  and  those  who 
earned  less  than  $20  per  week  results  in  a total  of  134  persons  who  were 
receiving,  after  rehabilitation,  less  than  the  amount  possible  under  public 
assistance.  This  represents  41  per  cent  of  those  rehabilitated.  Another  100 
rehabilitants  earned  from  $20  to  $39.  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  for  many 
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rehabilitants  there  is  little  incentive  to  seek  rehabilitation  services  based  on 
the  ability  to  improve  their  economic  circumstances.  This  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  problem  in  the  rehabilitation  program.  The  greatest  challenge 
facing  rehabilitation  counselors  is  to  develop  more  remunerative  types  of 
employment  for  persons  in  their  caseloads. 

During  the  two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1962,  754  persons  were  re- 
habilitated. The  cost  of  operating  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
during  the  period  was  $828,868.  Total  estimated  earnings  of  the  group 
after  rehabilitation  were  $1,688,024,  for  a two-year  period.  Generally,  it 
can  be  stated  that  the  rehabilitant’s  earnings  for  the  first  six  months  after 
rehabilitation  are  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  services  provided.  This  includes 
total  costs  of  the  program.  Services  purchased  for  the  client  averaged  $350 
in  1961  and  $369  in  1962.  But  administrative  costs  (12%  of  total)  and 
vocational  guidance  and  placements  costs  (48%)  resulted  in  total  expendi- 
tures per  client  of  $1,092. 

Expenditures  per  case  in  Texas  were  second  lowest  in  the  nation  in  1961 
according  to  the  comparative  study  referred  to  previously.  (See  footnote 
on  page  14.)  Only  South  Carolina  showed  a lower  cost  per  case.  The  ten 
states  ranking  highest  in  number  of  rehabilitants  showed  the  following 
costs: 


State 

Average  Expenditures 
Per  Case 

Case  Service 
Expenditures 
Per  Counselor 

U.  S.  Average 

$2,137 

$13,257 

Ohio 

2,823 

7,466 

New  York 

2,736 

25,800 

Pennsylvania 

2,647 

7,420 

Missouri 

2,468 

8,086 

Florida 

2,259 

15,598 

New  Jersey 

2,148 

25,077 

North  Carolina 

1,824 

33,042 

Tennessee 

1,816 

14,083 

Mississippi 

1,448 

11,017 

Texas 

1,110 

9,875 

Factors  that  determine  expenditures  per  case  include:  salary  scales  in  the 
blind  agencies;  other  administrative  costs;  cost  of  operating  special  rehabili- 
tation facilities;  and  the  amount  and  type  of  services  purchased  for  the 
clients  (case  service  expenditures). 
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Texas  ranks  low  in  case  service  expenditures  per  counselor,  as  shown 
in  the  table  above.  These  are  the  total  amounts  of  funds  spent  by  the 
counselor  during  the  fiscal  year  for  purchasing  medical  services,  training 
and  training  materials,  tools,  equipment,  supplemental  living  costs  during 
training  (maintenance),  transportation,  etc.  The  two  main  variables  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  case  services  expended  per  counselor  are  the  number 
of  active  cases  handled  and  the  amount  of  services  purchased  for  each 
client.  For  example,  one  training  course  might  cost  $140  while  another 
longer  and  more  complex  course  might  cost  $800.  The  average  spent  per 
client  during  fiscal  1962  was  $369. 

During  the  1960-62  biennium,  case  service  expenditures  were  distributed 
as  follows: 


Type  of  Service 

Amount  Spent 

% of  Total 

Diagnostic  procedures 

$20,128 

6.1% 

Surgery  and  treatment 

51,818 

15.7 

Prosthetic  appliances 

14,556 

4.4 

Hospitalization 

40,181 

12.1 

Training  and  training  materials 

131,210 

39.7 

Maintenance  and  transportation 

45,562 

13.8 

Rehabilitation  tools  & equipment 

678 

.2 

Vending  stand  equipment  & stock 

26,582 

8.0 

Total 

$330,715 

100.0% 

The  age  distribution  of  1962-63  rehabilitants  was  as  follows: 

Less  than  20  years 

33 

20  - 34 

72 

35  - 44 

43 

45  - 54 

83 

55  - 64 

73 

65  and  over 

25 

Total  329 


Over  half  were  45  years  or  older,  indicating  that  for  many  persons  age  was 
a contributing  problem  in  placing  the  blind  person  in  employment. 

Of  the  329  rehabilitants  about  half  (159)  had  one  or  more  dependents. 
Thus,  in  these  cases  the  handicap  was  affecting  the  lives  of  more  than  one 
person. 
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ARE  SERVICES  BEING  PROVIDED 
TO  ALL  THOSE  WHO  NEED  THEM ? 


As  pointed  out  above,  the  Commission  attempts  to  keep  a register  of 
all  blind  persons  in  the  State.  Because  of  the  obvious  character  of  the 
disability,  most  persons  who  are  blind  are  likely  to  be  known  to  the  Com- 
mission. Blind  children  attend  special  classes  in  some  public  schools  or  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  A large  proportion  of  the  blind  have  been 
either  applicants  or  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind,  in  which  case  there 
would  be  an  automatic  referral  to  the  Commission.  Many  blind  persons  are 
served  by  the  Talking  Book  Service. 

Thus,  the  question  of  service  coverage  is  not  one  of  knowing  who  might 
need  the  services  but  whether  the  service  is  attractive  to  the  potential 
client,  whether  he  has  some  rehabilitation  potential  or  whether  the  poten- 
tial client  is  content  with  his  existing  circumstances. 

During  June  and  July,  1962,  a special  sample  was  taken  from  the  case- 
loads of  various  public  agencies  in  Dallas  County  to  identify  persons  who 
were  disabled  and  were  potentially  feasible  for  rehabilitation  services 
offered  either  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  or  the  Commission.  Agencies 
included  in  the  survey  were: 


Texas  Employment  Commission 
Dallas  County  Welfare  Department 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Parole  Supervision  Division,  State  Board 
of  Pardons  & Parole 


The  caseloads  of  these  Agencies  did  not  yield  enough  persons  who 
showed  blindness  as  a disability  to  produce  reliable  results  except,  of 
course,  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  caseload  administered  by  the  local  offices  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  This  indicates  that  the  other  three 
Agencies  rarely  are  confronted  with  the  blind  persons  in  their  caseloads. 
For  example,  if  a person  is  legally  blind  and  needs  employment,  he  is  most 
likely  to  go  to  either  the  local  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  or  to  the  local 
office  of  the  Commission  rather  than  to  the  local  Texas  Employment 
Commission  offices.  If  he  needs  welfare  assistance,  he  is  likely  to  go  to 
the  local  offices  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

During  the  period  under  study  there  were  44 8 persons  receiving  Aid 
to  the  Blind  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  A sample  of 
84,  or  18.8  per  cent,  was  taken.  Some  of  the  findings  were  as  follows: 
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— Compared  with  other  disabled  persons,  the  rehabilitation 
potential  of  those  receiving  Aid  to  the  Blind  was  very  low. 
Only  seven  per  cent  of  the  group  showed  good  rehabilita- 
tion potential  with  another  11  per  cent  showing  borderline 
potential.  The  severity  of  the  disability  together  with 
relative  age  and  education  levels  accounted  for  the  low 
rehabilitation  potential  rating. 

— Over  half  were  52  years  or  older: 


Age  Range 

Per  Cent  in  Range 

22  - 31 

6.6% 

32  - 42 

13.1 

43  - 51 

23.7 

52  - 61 

35.6 

62  and  above 

21.0 

100.0% 


— Only  25  per  cent  had  an  education  equivalent  to  10th  grade 
or  above;  59%  were  below  the  7th  grade  level. 

— Of  the  total,  44%  were  white,  56%  Negro. 

— Multiple  disabilities  were  common,  especially  in  the  older 
recipients.  Some  examples: 

1.  43  year  old  female,  cannot  read  or  write  English,  no 
schooling. 

2.  48  year  old  female,  small,  frail,  20  surgical  opera- 
tions. 

3.  35  year  old  female,  first  grade  education,  can  print 
name  only,  physically  weak,  frail,  emotional  prob- 
lems. 

4.  54  year  old  female,  4th  grade,  diabetes,  high  blood 
pressure. 

5.  47  year  old  male,  5th  grade,  mental  abilities  decreas- 
ing due  to  brain  damage  caused  by  syphilis. 

6.  53  year  old  female,  severe  mental  retardation. 

7.  33  year  old  male,  mentally  deficient  since  birth. 

8.  42  year  old  female,  severe  skin  allergy,  emaciated. 

9.  54  year  old  male,  bullet  wound,  brain  injury,  use  of 
right  arm  and  leg  impaired,  wears  leg  brace. 

10.  50  year  old  female,  uncontrollable  diabetes. 

In  brief  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  caseload  has  few 
persons  who  are  potential  rehabilitants.  While  the  Dallas  County  caseload 
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may  vary  somewhat  from  other  areas  of  the  State,  the  yield  of  rehabilitants 
should  not  vary  to  any  great  degree.  Yet,  because  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved, the  seven  per  cent  (36  persons)  who  showed  some  rehabilitation 
potential  should  not  be  overlooked. 

If  we  can  accept  the  Dallas  figures  as  representative  of  the  remainder 
of  the  State,  then  apply  the  percentage  showing  rehabilitation  potential, 
we  can  conclude  that  some  325  to  375  persons  now  receiving  Aid  to  the 
Blind  in  the  State  should  be  re-evaluated  as  to  their  rehabilitation  potential. 
An  additional  500  to  600  should  be  at  least  screened  once  again  to  deter- 
mine if  at  this  time  they  are  capable  of  profiting  from  rehabilitation 
services.  If  they  are  able  to  benefit  from  such  services,  they  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  Welfare  Department  to  participate  in  a rehabilitation 
program.  The  Federal  welfare  amendments  passed  by  Congress  in  1962 
(Public  Law  87-543)  permit  (effective  July  1,  1963)  Aid  to  the  Blind 
recipients  to  enter  a rehabilitation  plan  and  have  any  income  received 
disregarded  for  a period  of  twelve  months.  This  should  encourage  some 
recipients  who  have  been  reluctant  to  accept  rehabilitation  services  because 
of  a threat  to  their  secure  monthly  public  assistance  checks. 

How  can  a rescreening  program  be  accomplished?  If  the  field  workers 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  are  merely  requested  to  look  at  their 
caseloads  and  refer  those  recipients  who  have  rehabilitation  potential, 
this  will  not  likely  produce  significant  results.  The  history  of  such 
approaches  indicates  that  little  would  be  accomplished.  To  be  effective 
a re-evaluation  of  the  AB  caseload  must  have  the  aggressive  leadership  and 
cooperation  of  top  administration  in  both  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Commission. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  2:  It  is  recommended  that  a special 
re-evaluation  program  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  recipients  be  under- 
taken by  the  Commission  in  a joint  effort  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  in  order  to  assure  the  maximum 
use  of  rehabilitation  services  by  persons  now  receiving  Aid  to 
the  Blind. 

It  is  suggested  that  a joint  agency  committee  be  formed  composed 
of  the  following: 

Field  supervisor,  State  Commissioner  for  the  Blind 
One  regional  counselor,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
One  representative,  State  offices,  Department  of  Public 
We  If  a re 

One  regional  supervisor,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare 
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The  Committee  would  formulate  the  method  of  instituting  the  special 
evaluation  program.  The  plan  might  include  the  following: 

— Provisions  for  a representative  of  the  Commission  (the 
field  supervisor  or  a regional  counselor)  to  meet  with 
DPW  field  workers  handling  AB  cases  on  an  area  basis. 

He  would  explain  the  purposes  of  the  re-evaluation  pro- 
gram, bring  the  field  workers  up  to  date  on  the  services 
provided  by  the  Commission,  explain  what  can  and  cannot 
be  expected  out  of  the  rehabilitation  program  and  offer 
guidelines  of  what  to  look  for  in  re-evaluating  their  case- 
loads. 

— Adoption  of  a policy  placing  priority  on  cases  which  can 
receive  and  make  use  of  genuine  rehabilitation  services 
leading  to  remunerative  employment. 

— Provisions  for  the  field  worker  to  make  referral  of  any 
case  showing  even  a slight  potential  for  rehabilitation, 
with  final  screening  left  as  a function  of  the  local  rehabil- 
itation counselor. 

— Appointment  of  one  member  of  the  Committee  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  records  on  the  project,  including 
such  data  as  number  and  per  cent  in  each  DPW  area  re- 
ferred for  re-evaluation ; number  reviewed  in  each  rehabili- 
tation district  and  number  accepted  for  service;  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  final  results  of  what  happened  to  each  person 
entering  the  rehabilitation  program. 

THE  POSITION  OF  COUNSELOR 

The  one  key  position  which  affects  the  extent  and  quality  of  rehabili- 
tation services  offered  by  the  Commission  is  the  position  of  counselor.  The 
reasons  are  many: 

— The  counselor  operates  at  the  point  where  services  are 
actually  rendered  to  client.  In  his  region  he  is  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind. 

— He  is  the  instigator  and  arranger  of  all  the  services  the 
client  receives. 

— His  skill  in  motivating  the  client  is  crucial. 

— His  relationship  to  those  persons  and  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  operates  is  critical  in  affecting  the  de- 
gree of  cooperation  and  assistance  obtained. 
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— Although  he  operates  under  a field  supervisor  in  the  Austin 
office,  on  an  everyday  practical  basis  he  is  an  independent 
agent  faced  with  making  many  decisions  affecting  the  per- 
sons receiving  rehabilitation  services. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Commission  maintains  eight  regional  offices 
with  two  counselors  in  each.  Unlike  the  general  rehabilitation  program 
administered  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  the  Commission  has  divided 
the  counselor’s  job  into  two  parts:  counseling  and  placement.  Thus,  in  each 
office  there  is  a "Rehabilitation  Counselor”  and  a "Placement  Counselor.” 
There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  this  arrangement. 

ADVANTAGES  INCLUDE: 

— It  is  not  easy  to  find  persons  who  are  both  capable  of  per- 
sonal counseling  and  arranging  job  placements  or  job- 
training situations.  The  first  requires  an  ability  to  work  on 
a one-to-one  relationship  with  individuals,  gaining  their 
confidence,  providing  proper  motivation  and  being  sensi- 
tive to  human  behavior.  The  second  part  of  the  job  requires 
a more  extrovertive  type  of  person  who  meets  the  public 
well,  who  can  effectively  work  with  managers  of  enter- 
prises in  seeking  out  employment  opportunities  with  the 
blind  and  who  also  knows  enough  about  human  relations 
to  be  sensitive  to  problems  that  may  arise  when  the  client  is 
placed  on  the  job  or  placed  in  a training  situation. 

— By  having  two  persons  working  with  each  client  each  may 
contribute  something  to  his  successful  rehabilitation. 

— By  concentrating  on  either  placement  or  counseling  each 
can  become  more  expert  in  his  function. 

DISADVANTAGES  INCLUDE: 

— The  nature  of  the  job  does  not  necessarily  fall  into  two 
separate  parts;  the  work  with  each  client  is  not  half-coun- 
seling and  half-placement. 

— Each  counselor  works  a large  region,  especially  in  a state 
as  large  as  Texas.  If  each  took  on  the  total  counselor  job 
the  regions  could  be  split  in  half  and  save  considerably  on 
travel  time  and  expense.  One  counselor  estimates  that  25% 
of  his  time  is  spent  in  travel.  Further,  each  should 
be  able  to  know  his  territory  much  better  and  establish 
helpful  relationships  with  more  persons,  agencies  and  busi- 
ness establishments  which  may  have  training  and  employ- 
ment possibilities. 
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— Under  the  present  arrangement  the  placement  counselor 
enters  each  case  at  the  time  training  or  placement  is  indi- 
cated. He  must  spend  considerable  time  in  establishing  rap- 
port with  the  client.  If  the  rehabilitation  counselor  con- 
tinued the  case,  he  would  not  have  to  do  this  since  he  would 
already  have  spent  a great  deal  of  time  with  the  client. 

— When  the  client  is  ready  for  placement  or  training  there  is 
sometimes  a delay  involved  because  of  the  placement  coun- 
selor’s workload.  With  only  one  counselor  handling  the 
case  this  problem  would  not  occur. 

— Since  no  counselor  has  the  full  responsibility  for  a case, 
he  cannot  take  full  credit  for  good  results.  Likewise,  the 
responsibility  for  failure  is  not  pinpointed  exclusively  to 
one  counselor. 

During  the  field  interviews  the  counselors  were  asked:  "Do  you  think 
the  present  arrangement  of  dividing  the  rehabilitation  job  into  counseling 
and  placement  is  desirable?”  Six  favored  the  present  arrangement,  seven 
preferred  changing  to  a plan  whereby  there  would  be  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors who  would  handle  the  case  from  the  beginning  through  all  phases 
and  two  had  what  might  be  termed  "mixed  feelings.”  (One  of  the  16 
positions  was  vacant  at  the  time  of  the  field  survey.) 

The  field  survey  was  conducted  concurrently  with  a survey  of  the  general 
rehabilitation  program  operated  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency.  Coun- 
selors in  that  program  follow  the  same  procedures,  use  the  same  reporting 
forms  (both  are  Federally  matched  programs  operating  under  the  same 
general  rules)  and  yet  do  not  divide  the  job  into  counseling  and  placement. 
This  meant  that  the  research  staff  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  two 
systems.  In  the  general  program  it  was  noted  that  some  counselors 
appeared  more  capable  than  others  in  job  training  and  placement  and, 
conversely,  some  appeared  more  capable  as  counselors.  Yet,  the  research 
staff  could  not  help  but  conclude  that  the  combined  counselor  approach 
has  advantages  which  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  3:  It  is  recommended  that  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  combine  the  separate  functions  of 
counseling  and  placement  into  one  position  and  have  “rehabili- 
tation counselors”  only.  However,  it  is  recommended  that  this 
be  instituted  gradually,  choosing  the  offices  where  such  a 
change  is  most  feasible  first. 

Some  counselors  are  strong  in  placement  and  not  so  strong  in  counseling 
and  vice  versa.  In  at  least  two  of  the  eight  offices  the  change  could  be 
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made  immediately.  In  the  remaining  offices  the  change  should  be  preceded 
by  special  in-service  training  programs.  In  order  not  to  disrupt  services 
more  than  necessary,  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  approach  be  used. 


For  persons  now  classified  as  placement  counselors: 

A specially  designed  intensive  training  session  in  re- 
habilitation during  the  first  week  of  each  month  for  three 
to  four  months. 

For  persons  now  classified  as  rehabilitation  counselors: 

A specially  designed  course  in  placement  during  the 
third  week  of  each  month  for  three  to  four  months. 


The  change  in  caseload  assignments  could  be  instituted  after  the  first 
month.  The  sessions  following  that  would  help  answer  many  of  the 
questions  that  might  arise  as  the  counselors  experience  their  new  role.  By 
alternating  the  time  of  the  sessions  no  local  office  would  be  without  staff 
at  any  time. 

The  League  staff  will  be  available  for  assistance  in  planning  the  in- 
service  training  sessions,  if  desired.  Special  Federal  funds  are  available 
for  meeting  the  cost  of  such  training.  Helpful  assistance  should  also  be 
available  in  the  regional  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  the  Commission  has  instituted  in 
recent  years  in  the  special  in-service  training  program  begun  in  1963. 
Two  sessions  have  been  held  so  far  (at  six-month  intervals) , and  both  were 
v/ell  conceived  and  carried  out.  The  counselors  were  interviewed  after  the 
first  institute  and  it  was  apparent  that  they  fully  endorsed  the  idea  and 
had  benefited  from  it. 

It  was  apparent  to  the  League  research  staff  that  no  drastic  changes 
are  needed  in  the  method  of  providing  rehabilitation  services.  The  present 
approach  is  sound  and  should  be  continued  in  the  future.  What  is  needed 
is  a sharpening  of  counselor  skills  and  an  influx  of  new  ideas. 

Increasingly,  the  rehabilitation  counselor  will  be  dealing  with  blind 
persons  who  must  be  convinced  that  rehabilitation  offers  a much  better 
way  of  life  than  merely  to  subsist  on  a low  monthly  public  assistance 
grant  or  social  security  check.  They  must  have  hope  of  obtaining  worth- 
while employment  that  offers  not  only  personal  satisfaction  but  income 
greater  than  they  could  obtain  by  doing  nothing.  Developing  such  job  op- 
portunities will  require  a great  amount  of  skill  on  the  counselor’s  part. 

The  counselor  will  also  be  handling  more  difficult  cases.  More  and 
more  he  will  be  seeing  clients  who  are  not  only  blind  but  have  other 
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problems  limiting  their  employability.  Some  of  these  factors  are  language 
problems,  incomplete  education,  low  motivation  and  other  complicating 
health  problems. 

To  meet  the  challenge  that  lies  ahead  the  counselor  will  need  to  be 
supported  by  an  infusion  of  ideas,  knowledge  of  effective  work  done  else- 
where and  encouragement  to  experiment  with  new  ideas  even  if  some  of 
them  do  not  produce  the  anticipated  results.  There  is  no  better  way  to  arm 
the  counselor  with  what  will  be  needed  than  through  carefully  designed 
in-service  training  programs. 

SHOULD  THE  REHABILITATION  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
BE  TRANSFERRED  TO  THE  TEXAS  EDUCATION  AGENCY? 

This  question  might  well  be  phrased,  "Should  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  be  abolished  and  its  functions  transferred  to  the  Texas  Education 
Agency?”  The  reason  is  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  services  represent 
the  major  activity  of  the  Commission.  It  would  make  little  sense  to  maintain 
a separate  State  agency  for  the  functions  that  would  remain. 

As  alarming  as  the  suggestion  may  be  to  some  persons,  the  question  is 
certainly  a legitimate  one  to  consider.  The  reasons  are  many: 

— Fifteen  of  the  50  states  have  placed  blind  services  in 
another  agency,  in  most  cases  with  the  agency  providing 
general  rehabilitation  services. 

— The  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  respon- 
sible for  both  programs.  The  same  guidelines,  policies, 
procedures  and  reporting  forms  are  used.  Both  operate 
under  the  same  Federal-matching  formula. 

— In  Texas  especially  (because  of  its  size),  there  is  a real 
problem  of  keeping  the  services  close  to  those  who  need 
them.  A rehabilitation  counselor  is  most  effective  when  he 
lives  in  the  community  he  serves  and  knows  it  well.  The 
general  rehabilitation  agency  has  approximately  100  coun- 
selors stationed  throughout  the  State.  If  the  functions  were 
merged,  there  would  be  116  counselors  well  dispersed 
throughout  the  State. 

— The  Texas  Education  Agency  in  recent  years  has  developed 
a joint  program  with  local  schools  whereby  counselors 
work  with  handicapped  students  when  they  reach  their 
16th  birthday.  Getting  to  the  case  early  has  its  preventive 
aspects  and  may  save  many  years  of  frustration  for  the 
client.  Practically  all  schools  operating  special  education 
classes  have  a vocational  counselor  for  all  handicapped 
children  except  the  blind.  There  are  currently  55  special 
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education  classes  provided  for  blind  children,  with  a total 
of  470  children  enrolled,  204  of  which  are  blind  and  266 
partially  sighted. 

— The  Texas  Education  Agency  administers  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind.  More  effective  cooperation  might  be 
achieved  with  this  School  if  TEA  also  administered  other 
blind  services. 

— There  is  some  inherent  rivalry  between  counselors  for  the 
blind  and  the  general  rehabilitation  counselors.  The  latter 
carry  a higher  job  classification  and  thus  a higher  salary. 

A merger  of  functions  would  inevitably  lead  to  a correction 
of  this  disparity. 

These  reasons  must  be  weighed  against  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  such 
a merger.  The  principal  ones  are: 

— The  Commission  offers  a very  specialized  service  involving 
a handicap  much  more  severe  than  most  handicaps  repre- 
sented in  the  general  rehabilitation  program.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  is  in  a position  to  take  the  leadership  in 
stimulating  and  improving  local  services  for  the  blind.  Its 
services  represent  a single  activity  significant  enough  to 
justify  a status  higher  than  a section  within  a division  of 
a large  State  agency. 

— The  position  of  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission  is  an 
important  one  that  justifies  a higher  status  than  its  counter- 
part would  be  if  a merger  were  undertaken.  In  effect,  the 
Executive  Director  should  be  "Mr.  Blind  Services"  in  the 
State.  In  order  to  attract  and  retain  a well-qualified  person 
to  fill  this  strategic  position,  a relatively  high  salary  is 
required — a salary  higher  than  would  be  permitted  within 
the  structure  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency. 

— There  appears  to  be  a natural  tendency  for  rehabilitation 
counselors  to  rehabilitate  as  many  persons  as  possible.  The 
number  of  closures  tend  to  be  the  yardstick  of  perform- 
ance. There  is  a temptation  to  seek  out  the  cases  where 
results  are  easiest  to  achieve.  Thus,  blind  persons  in  the 
general  caseload  of  a counselor  might  not  receive  the  at- 
tention they  merit. 

— State  services  to  the  blind  are  more  and  more  becoming  a 
cooperative  effort  with  many  local  organizations  (Light- 
houses, Goodwill  Industries,  service  clubs,  etc.).  Working 
out  effective  joint  programs  with  these  parties  will  become 
an  increasingly  time-consuming  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
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Executive  Director.  The  extent  and  quality  of  services  to 
the  blind  in  the  years  ahead  will  be  largely  dependent  upon 
how  effective  cooperative  programs  are  initiated  and  main- 
tained. A separate  Commission  is  in  a better  position  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

Some  states  have  a separate  rehabilitation  agency  that  includes  services 
for  both  the  general  and  blind  cases.  The  League  research  staff  feels  that 
at  some  point  in  the  future  Texas  might  well  consider  establishing  a re- 
habilitation agency  that  would  include  not  only  these  services,  but  all 
other  State  services  which  are  similar.  Such  a reorganization  would  involve 
some  parts  of  perhaps  a dozen  State  agencies.  (See  Memorandum  #4, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Study,  Texas  Research  League,  November, 
1962.) 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  4:  It  is  recommended  that  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  for  the  blind  be  retained  as  a 
function  of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  If  at  some 
future  date  a separate  State  agency  is  formed  to  include  all 

K rehabilitation-type  services,  services  to  the  blind  should  be 
included. 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  blind  rehabilitation  services  being 
in  a different  agency  than  the  general  rehabilitation  services  can  be 
nullified  through  the  use  of  the  "Interagency  Contract."  Two  desirable 
changes  are  discussed  below. 


SERVICES  TO  BLIND  CHILDREN 
ATTENDING  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


As  mentioned  above,  blind  children  attending  public  schools  are  the  only 
disabled  persons  who  do  not  receive  the  services  of  general  rehabili- 
tation counselors  who  are  assigned  to  school  districts  having  special  educa- 
tion classes.  Since  the  total  number  of  these  children  is  small,  it  would  not 
be  feasible  for  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  to  employ  special  counselors 
for  them.  It  is  important,  however,  that  each  one  of  these  children  has 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  vocational  potential.  Services  provided 
at  the  time  the  student  is  closing  out  his  high  school  education  come  at  a 
critical  time.  Action  taken  at  this  time  might  prevent  the  need  for  more 
elaborate  and  costly  services  later  on. 


RECOMMENDATION  NO.  5:  It 
Commission  for  the  Blind  negot 
with  the  Vocational  Rehabilitatio 
cation  Agency  whereby  counselor 
education  classes  serve  blind  child 
children  with  other  disabilities. 


mmended  that  the 
interagency  contract 
on  of  the  Texas  Edu- 
igned  to  the  special 
n the  same  basis  as 
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The  costs  of  services  provided  by  counselors  are  already  being  kept  as  a 
matter  of  record.  When  these  costs  involve  a blind  child  attending  public 
schools,  they  can  be  billed  to  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  IN  REMOTE  AREAS 

With  only  eight  district  offices,  counselors  employed  by  the  Commission 
may  be  located  a considerable  distance  from  the  persons  they  serve.  The 
nature  of  the  job  involves  personal  interviews  with  the  client  including 
at  least  one  in  his  home.  In  fact,  the  more  personal  the  contacts  the  better. 

The  size  of  the  caseload  cannot  justify  the  addition  of  more  regional 
offices.  The  average  size  of  the  caseload  at  the  time  of  the  field  survey 
was  70  per  two-man  office,  or  35  each.  (In  addition,  an  average  of  19-6 
cases  per  counselor  were  in  referral  status — persons  who  had  been  referred 
or  had  made  inquiry.  Not  all  of  these  would  become  active  cases.) 

Another  alternative  that  might  be  considered  is  distributing  the  coun- 
selors into  16  one-counselor  offices.  However,  this  approach  has  many 
disadvantages: 

— Counselors  must  spend  a great  deal  of  their  time  out  of 
their  offices  making  calls  on  clients,  prospective  employers, 
etc.  With  two  persons  in  the  office  it  is  possible  to  alternate 
times  out  of  the  office.  Vacation  periods  can  be  alternated 
also.  Further,  there  are  times  when  a position  is  vacant.  If 
there  were  only  one  counselor  in  the  region,  services  to 
clients  would  be  completely  halted. 

— One  secretary  can  effectively  serve  two  counselors,  but  if 
single  counselor  offices  were  established,  eight  additional 
secretaries  would  be  required. 

— Office  rent  for  eight  additional  offices  would  be  required. 

— Because  of  the  opportunity  to  share  experiences,  contacts, 
etc.,  two  counselors  in  the  same  office  can  be  more  effective 
than  two  counselors  in  separate  offices. 

There  appears  to  be  only  one  solution  in  providing  coverage  in  remote 
areas:  contracting  for  these  services  with  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency.  El  Paso  is  one  location  where  this 
should  work  out  well.  This  city  is  served  by  the  Commission  counselors 
officing  in  Lubbock  (which  also  serves  Amarillo  and  the  counties  in  the 
Panhandle) . When  a counselor  in  Lubbock  needs  to  see  a client  residing 
in  El  Paso,  he  has  to  travel  690  miles  (round-trip  map  miles) . A minimum 
of  two  days’  travel  is  involved  and  at  least  one  night’s  lodging,  meals,  etc. 
Three  general  rehabilitation  counselors  are  placed  in  the  Texas  Education 
Agency’s  El  Paso  office.  They  serve  El  Paso  on  a full-time  basis.  They 
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use  the  same  procedures,  forms,  etc.,  in  working  their  rehabilitation  cases. 
Their  Regional  Supervisor  also  is  located  in  El  Paso.  He  is  a graduate  of 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  and  is  generally  familiar  with  the  field  of 
blind  services. 


RECOMMENDATION  NO.  6:  It  is  recommended  that  the 
Commission  negotiate  an  interagency  contract  with  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Texas  Education 
Agency  whereby  rehabilitation  coui 
provided  for  blind  persons  living  in 
Commission  offices  to  be  served  e 


r services  can  be 
is  too  distant  from 


While  El  Paso  is  the  logical  location  to  initiate  this  type  of  arrange- 
ment, there  are  other  areas  which  may  benefit.  In  El  Paso  the  number  of 
cases  might  justify  the  use  of  a counselor  on  a regular  half-time  basis. 
This  would  justify  some  special  in-service  training  for  the  counselor  chosen. 
In  other  areas  the  contractual  arrangement  may  be  most  useful  in  assisting 
isolated  cases.  In  some  instances  the  general  counselor  might  be  asked  to 
assist  only  in  obtaining  the  initial  data  required,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  case  handled  by  the  nearest  Commission  counselor. 


EVALUATING  COUNSELOR  PERFORMANCE 

Currently,  the  primary  measure  of  counselor  performance  is  the  number 
of  cases  closed  during  the  fiscal  year.  These  figures  are  added  for  all 
districts  and  the  total  becomes  the  number  of  persons  rehabilitated.  While 
it  is  necessary  to  report  such  a figure,  it  does  riot  give  a true  picture  of 
counselor  performance. 

Some  cases  require  a minimum  of  contact,  such  as  arranging  for  a blind 
high  school  graduate  to  attend  college.  Others  may  require  intensive  service 
over  a period  of  12  to  18  months.  What  is  needed  is  a system  to  give 
proper  weight  to  the  amount  of  effort  put  forth  by  the  counselor.  Types  of 
counselor  activity  likely  to  occur  in  any  case  can  be  given  certain  point 
values.  For  example,  an  initial  interview  in  the  client’s  home  might  be  one 
point;  another  point  might  be  given  for  an  interview  with  the  prospective 
employer,  etc.  The  total  of  such  points  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be 
much  more  than  a mere  report  on  the  number  of  cases  closed. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  7:  It  is  recommended  that  the 
Commission  devise  a point  system  of  evaluating  counselor 
performance  which  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  activity 
actually  required  in  serving  rehabilitation  clients. 
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REVISION  OF  CASE  RECORDS 


During  the  course  of  the  study  the  League  staff  read  a sample  of 
rehabilitation  cases.  While  the  case  folder  contains  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
information  that  might  be  needed,  some  of  the  information  was  poorly 
arranged  in  the  folder.  The  method  of  reporting  led  to  some  repetition 
of  information. 

During  the  past  year  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the 
Texas  Education  Agency  underwent  a major  revision  of  its  rehabilitation 
case  records.  The  changes  adopted  reflect  some  of  the  latest  thinking  in 
designing  case  records,  not  only  in  the  field  of  education  and  welfare 
but  in  certain  private  industries,  such  as  life  insurance  companies. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  similarity  in  the  case  information  required 
in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  and  the  rehabilitation  service 
administered  by  the  Commission.  The  record  system  developed  by  this 
Division  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  should  serve  as  a guide  for 
revising  the  Commission’s  rehabilitation  records. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  8:  It  is  recommended  that  the 
Commission  revise  its  rehabilitation  case  records  in  accord- 
ance with  the  changes  adopted  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Division  of  Texas  Education  Agency. 


NEED  FOR  SHELTERED  WORKSHOP  SERVICES 


The  sheltered  workshop  can  be  very  useful  in  accomplishing  rehabilita- 
tion goals.  The  term  "shelter”  is  used  to  indicate  a special  type  of 
workshop  which  employs  supervisory  personnel  who  are  specially  trained 
to  work  with  handicapped  persons.  Some  handicapped  persons  have  never 
been  employed  by  private  industry.  They  may  have  work  habits  and  atti- 
tudes which  might  not  make  them  desirable  employees.  They  may  need 
specially  designed  devices  or  work  arrangements  which  will  enable  them 
to  perform  as  well  as  nonhandicapped  employees.  They  may  need  a longer 
period  of  on-the-job  training  before  they  can  come  up  to  the  norm  expected 
of  nonhandicapped  employees. 

The  sheltered  workshop  meets  the  needs  of  two  types  of  handicapped 
persons:  those  who  need  special  assistance  before  they  can  become  employ- 
able for  private  industry;  and  those  whose  handicap  is  so  severe  they  need 
permanent  "sheltered”  employment.  The  goal  should  always  be  to  help 
the  handicapped  person  reach  his  maximum  potential  and,  if  possible, 
obtain  regular  employment  for  him  outside  the  workshop.  Ideally,  handi- 
capped persons  are  continually  graduating  from  the  workshop,  thus 
making  room  for  others  who  need  workshop  experience. 

While  most  states  recognize  the  desirability  of.  bgviae-sheltered 
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shops,  they  have  tended  to  utilize  existing  local  facilities  rather  than 
create  a central  state  operation.  North  Carolina,  for  example,  has  operating 
agreements  with  six  local  workshops  in  that  State.  The  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  the  Blind  participates  in  the  overall  supervision  of  these 
centers,  assists  in  equipping  them  ($28,000  was  spent  for  this  purpose  in 
1962)  and  pays  training  fees  for  rehabilitation  clients  placed  in  the 
workshops. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  sheltered  workshops  will  play  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  in  the  Texas  rehabilitation  program.  Some  persons 
interviewed  during  the  course  of  this  study  suggested  the  State  should 
build  and  operate  one  or  more  of  these  facilities.  Currently,  there  are  eight 
locally  supported  workshops  operating  in  the  State:  Houston,  Dallas  (2), 
Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  Waco  and  Austin.  Some  of  these 
operations  are  quite  limited  in  the  scope  and  variety  of  training  offered. 
In  most  of  them  there  is  little  turnover  in  clientele.  Despite  their  short- 
comings, however,  they  represent  a real  opportunity  to  provide  improved 
workshop  services.  State  funds  would  buy  more  services  at  less  cost  through 
these  facilities  than  would  be  possible  if  the  State  built  and  operated  its 
own  workshops.  Further,  the  services  would  be  located  nearer  to  the 
persons  who  needed  them. 


RECOMMENDATION  NO.  9:  It  is  recommended 
Commission,  in  planning  to  meet  the  sheltered 
needs  of  blind  persons,  work  through  the  existing  lo 
shops  and  assist  them  in  improving  their  services. 
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The  type  of  assistance  required  will  vary  but  the  smaller  shops  need 
help  in  devising  new  and  more  varied  types  of  jobs.  They  need  additional 
equipment.  The  salary  provided  for  the  directors  of  the  shops  often  pre- 
vents the  attraction  of  a competent  person.  (The  Commission  has  estab- 
lished a precedent  here  by  supplementing  the  salary  of  the  director  of  the 
El  Paso  Lighthouse,  who  provides  home-teacher  services  in  that  area.) 

The  present  facilities  currently  receive  their  support  from  local  con- 
tributions and  from  income  received  from  the  sale  of  their  products.  If 
these  workshops  provided  strictly  local  services,  State  financial  assistance 
should  not  be  forthcoming.  However,  they  often  serve  persons  who  live 
outside  their  area.  Further,  their  services  are  an  essential  part  of  the  State 
rehabilitation  program  since  good  workshops  are  a critical  part  of  any 
rehabilitation  program  concerned  with  severely  handicapped  persons. 

Many  communities  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  support  a specialized 
workshop  for  the  blind.  However,  many  of  these  can  justify  a workshop 
serving  all  disabilities.  Goodwill  Industries  provide  such  services  in  many 
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communities.  They  should  be  utilized  in  meeting  the  needs  of  blind 
persons  whenever  possible. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  amount  of  State  assistance  to  these  local 
facilities  would  not  be  great.  Most  of  the  assistance  will  be  in  the  form 
of  services  purchased  for  specific  clients — those  who  are  under  a rehabilita- 
tion plan  supervised  by  the  Commission’s  counselors.  This  is  being  done 
now  on  some  cases. 

At  some  future  time  the  Commission  might  want  to  employ  a competent 
workshop  specialist  to  consult  with  the  local  workshops.  It  is  suggested 
that  any  consultation  needed  be  provided  by  employing  a person  skilled  in 
this  field  on  a per  diem  basis. 

ADJUSTMENT  TRAINING  SERVICES 

Persons  who  have  physical  disabilities  often  need  the  services  provided 
by  a rehabilitation  center.  Facilities  like  the  Institute  for  Rehabilitation 
and  Research  in  Houston,  Gonzales  Warm  Springs  Foundation  and  Caruth 
Rehabilitation  Center  in  Dallas  have  been  established  in  Texas  to  meet 
these  needs.  They  provide  services  in  four  basic  areas — medical  (including 
physical  therapy),  psychological,  social  and  prevocational. 

Some  blind  persons  need  these  services  also.  However,  the  blind  person 
generally  does  not  need  the  medical  services.  Before  going  to  such  a center 
he  has  already  received  the  services  of  ophthalmologists,  hospitals  or 
clinics.  If  he  is  totally  blind  little,  if  any,  further  medical  treatment  is 
necessary. 

A few  states  have  established  their  own  rehabilitation  centers  for  the 
blind.  Texas  is  fortunate  to  have  a center  under  private  sponsorship — the 
Lions  Clubs.  Located  at  Kerrville,  the  Adjustment  Training  Center  was 
established  by  the  Texas  Lions  League  for  Crippled  Children.  This  facility 
was  originally  established  to  provide  a summer  camp  program  for  disabled 
children.  Since  this  program  operates  during  the  summer  months  only,  it 
was  logical  to  find  a use  for  the  camp  during  the  other  nine  months  of  the 
year.  Lions  Club  members  throughout  Texas  (some  38,000  in  total)  pay 
$3  annual  dues  to  help  support  the  camp.  The  Commission  for  the  Blind 
provides  monthly  tuition  for  each  trainee  sent  to  the  camp. 

The  camp  is  located  on  504  acres  and  has  16  permanent  buildings.  A 
special  "travel”  course  is  laid  out  which  exposes  the  blind  person  to  a 
wide  variety  of  situations  when  he  is  being  taught  cane  travel. 

The  Center’s  program  consists  of  psychological  testing  and  counseling, 
courses  to  improve  their  communicative  skills,  typing,  use  of  modern  appli- 
ances in  the  home,  how  to  use  braille  cook  books,  handicrafts,  personal 
grooming,  etc.  The  length  of  time  a person  stays  at  the  Center  depends 
upon  his  progress  but  the  average  is  approximately  three  months.  Some 
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60  persons  are  enrolled  in  the  Center  each  year.  The  Commission  purchases 
adjustment  services  for  Negro  clients  from  a similar  facility  in  Pineville, 
Arkansas. 

Comments  from  the  rehabilitation  counselors  who  had  sent  clients  to 
the  Center  were  all  favorable.  The  client  is  much  better  prepared  to  enter 
employment  after  graduating  from  the  Center. 

Texas  is  indebted  to  the  Lions  Clubs  for  their  support  of  the  Center 
and  to  the  Center’s  dedicated  staff. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Small  Business  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 


Beginning  in  1945,  the  Commission  added  a staff  member  to  devote  full 
attention  to  the  development  of  small  business  enterprises  that  could  be 
operated  by  the  blind.  State  and  Federal  legislation  had  been  passed  pro- 
viding that  space  in  public  buildings  suitable  for  vending  stands  be 
allocated  to  blind  operators. 

Currently,  the  Business  Enterprise  Section  is  headed  by  a supervisor  and 
four  field  personnel  located  at  Austin,  Houston,  Dallas  and  Lubbock.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  employs  a person  to  train  new  vending  stand 
operators.  This  is  done  at  the  Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 

During  recent  years  the  number  of  stands  has  not  increased  significantly. 
However,  there  have  been  improvements  in  the  quality  of  stands  and 
the  amount  of  monthly  income  for  the  operators.  Data  for  the  last  nine 


years  are  shown  below: 

Fiscal  Year 

Number  of 

Gross 

Net 

Average  Monthly 

Ending  June  30 

Businesses 

Sales 

Profit 

Income 

1955 

91 

$1,173,365 

$197,944 

$181 

1956 

101 

1,290,857 

227,284 

188 

1957 

100 

1,434,827 

271,221 

226 

1958 

103 

1,543,863 

282,928 

233 

1959 

102 

1,657,409 

305,062 

247 

1960 

104 

1,755,727 

343,306 

279 

1961 

106 

1,810,152 

352,960 

277 

1962 

107 

1,903,300 

390,611 

304 

1963 

102 

1,952,674 

387,348 

304 

During  the  period  shown  the  average 

monthly  income 

of  the  stand 

operators  increased  70%,  gross  sales  increased  66%  and  net  profit  in- 
creased 96%.  Thus,  while  the  number  of  stands  operated  by  blind  persons 
has  remained  at  approximately  the  same  level,  their  average  income  has 
increased  very  significantly. 
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While  the  average  earnings  have  increased  to  a much  more  desirable 
level,  there  is  still  great  variation  among  the  earnings  of  operators.  The 
monthly  income  (before  Federal  income  taxes)  was  analyzed  for  the 
month  of  June,  1963.  The  results  were  as  follows: 


ange  of  Earnings 

No.  of  Operators 

for  June,  1963 

in  Range 

Deficit 

1 

$ 0 - 

$ 99 

22 

100  - 

199 

23 

200  - 

299 

22 

300  - 

399 

12 

400  - 

499 

5 

500  - 

599 

8 

600  - 

699 

2 

700  - 

799 

4 

800  - 

899 

0 

900  - 

999 

0 

1000  and  over 

2 

Total 


101 


Two  operations  were  not  included  in  the  total  because  they  were  not 
vending  stands.  Both  of  these  were  mop  shops.  One  was  not  in  operation 
during  the  time  of  the  study. 

The  figures  show  that  22%  of  the  vending  stand  operators  made  less 
than  $100  per  month.  Another  23%  made  between  $100  and  $199-  These 
shops  are  located  in  post  office  buildings  in  the  smaller  cities  and  in  small 
industrial  shops.  The  volume  of  business  in  these  locations  does  not  permit 
greater  earnings.  While  the  Commission  has  refrained  from  putting  new 
shops  in  low  volume  areas,  it  recognizes  the  need  to  continue  most  of 
these  until  a change  of  operator  is  due  (because  of  retirement  or  other 
reasons) . In  most  cases,  the  operators  of  these  shops  have  no  better  alterna- 
tive for  earning  income,  or  they  look  upon  their  current  income  as 
supplemental  to  other  income  they  receive.  Thus,  these  shops  may  be 
fulfilling  a real  need  despite  their  low  yield  in  earnings. 

The  Commission  each  year  closes  a number  of  stands  and  opens  new 
ones.  Some  operators  are  given  new,  more  profitable  locations.  During  the 
last  seven  years  48  stands  have  been  closed  and  49  new  ones  have  been 
opened. 

Of  the  101  stands  in  operation  on  June  30,  1963,  38  were  located  in 
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Federal  buildings;  22  in  State,  city  or  county  buildings;  and  41  in  private 
establishments  (automobile  dealers,  manufacturing  plants,  office  build- 
ings). 

THE  SPECIAL  STATUS  OE  VENDING  STAND  OPERATORS 

The  vending  stand  operator  is  often  thought  of  as  occupying  a status 
similar  to  the  owner-operator  of  a small  cafe  or  grocery.  In  actual  practice, 
however,  his  status  is  quite  different.  His  position  is  more  comparable  to  a 
branch  manager: 

— The  Commission  establishes  the  location  for  the  stand,  signs 
an  agreement  with  the  building  owner  and  pays  all 
operating  licenses  and  fees. 

— Layout  of  equipment,  purchasing  of  equipment  and  its 
maintenance  is  done  by  the  Commission.  Ownership  of  the 
equipment  is  maintained  by  the  Commission. 

— The  decision  of  what  items  to  stock  and  the  initial  purchase 
of  stock  is  done  by  the  Commission. 

— The  stand  operator  signs  an  agreement  which  contains  rules 
for  operating  the  stand,  for  submitting  reports,  etc. 

— Commission  employees  audit  the  accounts  of  the  operators 
monthly  and  annually  provide  them  with  the  necessary  data 
for  their  Federal  income  tax  returns. 

— Commission  employees  perform  supervisory  functions  and 
determine  whether  the  rules  and  regulations  are  being 
complied  with. 

— The  Commission  provides  initial  training  for  the  operator. 

— The  Commission  arranges  for  life,  hospital  and  medical 
insurance  at  group  rates  for  the  operators. 

In  many  respects  the  stand  operator  is  an  employee  of  the  Commission. 
He  is  placed  (hired)  to  operate  the  stand  and  may  be  removed  for  failure 
to  comply  with  Commission  policy.  His  earnings  (salary),  however,  vary 
according  to  the  location  and  size  of  stand  and,  in  part,  the  manner  in 
which  he  operates  it.  There  is  no  limit  on  his  earnings  and  he  is  never 
charged  more  than  $60  per  month  for  the  assistance  he  receives  from 
the  Commission. 

CHARGES  FOR  ASSISTANCE 
PROVIDED  BY  THE  COMMISSION 

The  Commission’s  monthly  charge  is  currently  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing scale: 
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$1.00  to  $200  gross  sales 
$201  to  $600  gross  sales 
$601  to  $1,875  gross  sales 
Maximum  charge 


$1.00 

2% 

4% 

$60  per  month 


In  June,  1963,  24%,  or  one-fourth  of  the  stand  operators,  were  paying  the 
maximum  charge.  Total  receipts  from  Agency  charges  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  were  $40,956.50.  These  funds  are  designated 
for  three  purposes: 

— Maintenance  and  replacement  of  equipment. 

— The  purchase  of  new  equipment. 

— Management  services. 

Salaries  and  related  expenses  of  personnel  in  the  Business  Enterprise 
Program  during  the  same  fiscal  period  were  $49,199.16. 

While  the  Agency  charge  schedule  may  have  been  appropriate  when 
it  was  originally  established,  it  is  not  logical  for  current  operations.  It  is 
not  equitable  for  operators  of  low  volume  stands  when  related  to  their 
monthly  earnings.  Further,  it  is  far  too  generous  for  the  high  volume 
operation. 

The  following  data  illustrate  this  point: 


Stand 

Gross  Sales 
June,  1963 

Stand 
Net  Income 

Agency 

Charge 

Charge  as  % 
of  Net  Income 

Operator’s 
Earnings  After 
Agency  Charge 

A 

$ 494.78 

$ 45.26 

$ 6.90 

15.2% 

$ 38.36 

B 

662.20 

134.17 

11.49 

8.7 

122.68 

C 

1518.11 

420.98 

45.72 

10.9 

375.26 

D 

1815.17 

250.24 

57.60 

23.0 

192.64 

E 

2407.61 

635.38 

60.00 

9.4 

575.38 

F 

7556.11 

2456.48 

60.00 

2.4 

2396.48 

The  Agency  charge  for  operator  of  Stand  F represented  the  lowest  per 
cent,  yet  his  earnings  were  the  highest.  (This  is  one  of  the  newer  high 
volume  stands — the  operator’s  income  before  income  tax  deductions 
averaged  $1,939  per  month  during  the  last  10  months  of  fiscal  1963.) 
In  great  contrast  was  the  operator  of  Stand  A where  the  Agency  charge  was 
15.2%  of  the  operator’s  net  income.  Stand  D had  the  highest  percentage 
charge,  23.0%. 
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It  is  obvious  from  these  examples  that  the  current  schedule  of  Agency 
charges  should  be  revised. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  10:  It  is  recommended  that  the 
Commission  revise  its  schedule  of  charges  for  vending  stand 
operators  and  that  the  new  schedule  be  designed  to  achieve 
more  equity  in  the  incomes  of  the  stand  operators. 

Some  of  the  considerations  that  should  be  made  in  designing  a new 
schedule  of  charges  are: 

— The  primary  purpose  of  the  vending  stand  program  is  to 
provide  suitable  employment  for  blind  persons. 

— Insofar  as  possible  each  operator  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  income  commensurate  with  that  received  by 
nonhandicapped  individuals  managing  comparable  private 
businesses. 

— Since  the  location  of  the  stand,  the  equipment,  the  initial 
inventory  and  certain  bookkeeping  and  management  assist- 
ance is  furnished  the  operator,  earnings  beyond  a certain 
level  should  be  shared  with  the  Commission  in  order  that 
increased  funds  may  be  made  available  for  the  establish- 
ment of  more  stands  or  for  providing  other  services  to  the 
blind. 

— For  the  extremely  low  volume  stands  the  Agency  charge 
should  be  nominal  so  as  to  not  detract  further  from  the  low 
income  received  by  some  operators. 

— The  new  schedule  should  place  an  incentive  on  increasing 
volume  and  decreasing  cost. 

— Since  some  stands  have,  by  virtue  of  their  lower  volume 
location,  higher  costs  in  relation  to  gross  sales,  the  Agency 
fees  should  be  related  to  net  income  rather  than  gross  sales 
as  at  present. 

The  following  schedule  is  recommended: 


If  Net  Monthly  Stand 
Income  Is 

Stand 

Under  $100 

100% 

$ 100-$  199 

98% 

200-  299 

96% 

300-  399 

94% 

400-  499 

92% 

Operator  Would 
Receive 

of  net  income  less  $1.00 
of  net  income 
of  net  income 
of  net  income 
of  net  income 
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If  Net  Monthly  Stand  Stand  Operator  Would 

Income  Is  Receive 


500-  599 

$460 

Pi 

us 

40% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

600-  699 

$460 

Pi 

us 

39% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

700-  799 

$460 

pl 

US 

38% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

800-  899 

$460 

Pi 

US 

37% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

900-  999 

$460 

Pl 

US 

36% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

1000-  1099 

$460 

Pl 

US 

35% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

1100-  1199 

$460 

Pl 

US 

34% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

1200-  1299 

$460 

Pl 

US 

33% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

1300-  1399 

$460 

pl 

US 

32% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

1400-  1499 

$460 

Pl 

US 

31% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

1500-  1599 

$460 

Pl 

US 

30% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

1600-  1699 

$460 

Pl 

US 

29% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

1700-  1799 

$460 

Pl 

US 

28% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

1800-  1899 

$460 

Pl 

US 

27% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

1900-  1999 

$460 

Pl 

US 

26% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

2000-  2099 

$460 

Pl 

US 

25% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

2100-  2199 

$460 

Pl 

US 

24% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

2200-  2299 

$460 

Pl 

US 

23% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

2300-  2399 

$460 

Pl 

US 

22% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

2400-  2499 

$460 

Pl 

US 

21% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

2500  and  above 

$460 

Pl 

US 

20% 

of 

amount 

above 

$500 

A reference  table  for  determining  the  operator’s  monthly  income  can  be 
devised  for  use  of  the  operators  and  the  Commission  employees.  A pro- 
posed table  is  shown  in  the  Appendix  of  this  report. 

The  special  break  in  the  income  schedule  at  $500  is  made  since  it 
represents  a basic  level  of  income  which  should  compare  favorably  with 
nondisabled  individuals  performing  similar  jobs  in  private  establishments. 
It  should  not  be  considered  a ceiling  but  merely  the  point  where  any 
increased  earnings  are  shared  with  the  Commission  in  order  that 
additional  stands  may  be  established,  or  other  services  to  blind  persons 
be  provided. 

If  the  proposed  schedule  were  applied  to  Stands  A through  F,  referred 
to  above,  the  following  results  would  be  achieved: 
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Stand  Operator's  Income  Commission  Income 


Stand 

Net  Income 
June,  1963 

Proposed 

Schedule 

Old 

Schedule 

Proposed 

Schedule 

Old 

Schedule 

A 

$ 45.26 

$ 44.26 

$ 38.36 

$ 1.00 

$ 6.90 

B 

134.17 

132.17 

122.68 

2.00 

11.49 

C 

420.98 

387.98 

375.26 

33.00 

45.72 

D 

250.24 

240.24 

192.64 

10.00 

57.60 

E 

635.38 

512.80 

575.38 

122.58 

60.00 

F 

2,456.48 

870.86 

2,396.48 

1,585.62 

60.00 

Operator  of  Stand  A,  making  less  than  $100,  would  pay  the  minimum 
fee.  Operators  of  Stands  B,  C and  D,  all  having  incomes  less  than 
$500,  would  have  slightly  greater  earnings  under  the  proposed  schedule. 
Operators  of  Stands  E and  F would  share  the  stand  income  with  the 
Commission,  yet  each  would  still  be  earning  income  that  would  compare 
favorably  with  what  might  be  expected  if  they  were  engaged  in  a similar 
private  enterprise. 

The  proposed  schedule  would  result  in  greater  take-home  earnings  to 
81  operators.  It  would  reduce  the  earnings  of  20  operators.  The  greatest 
change  would  be  for  the  two  operators  who  earned  more  than  $2,000  in 
June,  1963,  and  whose  earnings  continue  at  a very  high  level  compared 
to  98%  of  the  stand  operators. 

As  mentioned  previously,  total  Agency  charges  were  $40,956.50  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1963.  Total  charges  for  the  month  of  June,  1963, 
were  $3,305.18.  Under  the  proposed  schedule  total  Agency  income  would 
have  been  $5,740.99.  While  an  equitable  schedule  of  charges  should  be 
the  prime  objective,  the  additional  Agency  income  will  be  helpful  in 
providing  increased  opportunities  to  other  blind  persons. 

TRAINING  OF  STAND  OPERATORS 

Under  current  practice  the  rehabilitation  counselor  determines  whether 
a client  is  suitable  for  operating  a vending  stand.  If  so,  he  is  trained  at  the 
special  training  facility  at  the  Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  While 
it  is  understandable  that  there  might  be  some  delay  before  a stand 
location  becomes  available,  there  are  times  when  a client  must  wait  an 
unreasonable  length  of  time. 

This  was  a special  problem  during  the  last  fiscal  year  when  12  new 
operators  were  trained  and  only  four  new  stands  were  opened.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  (July  1,  1963),  three  additional  stands  have 
been  placed  in  operation  and  at  least  five  more  are  expected  to  be  operat- 
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ing  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  means  that  there  will  be  little 
need  to  train  new  operators  during  the  year. 


EXPANSION  INTO  OTHER  SMALL  ENTERPRISES 

Traditionally,  the  location  of  vending  stands  is  identified  with  space  set 
aside  at  no  charge  in  government  buildings.  The  number  of  such  buildings 
is  limited  and  it  is  sometimes  concluded  that  the  number  of  vending  stands 
that  may  be  created  is  likewise  limited. 

Although  the  more  profitable  stands  in  recent  years  have  been  estab- 
lished in  new  and  large  State  or  Federal  buildings,  those  located  on  private 
property  show  increasing  promise.  In  1963,  the  Commission,  for  the  first 
time,  established  a stand  self-contained  in  a mobile  aluminum  building 
located  in  the  center  of  four  buildings  of  a large  automobile  dealership 
in  Houston.  This  stand  does  not  require  space  from  the  owners’  existing 
buildings,  and  should  it  ever  have  to  be  moved,  it  can  be  done  with  a 
minimum  of  expense.  This  new  approach  should  make  locations  more 
easily  obtained  among  private  establishments.  Further,  the  number  of 
such  locations  is  relatively  unlimited  compared  to  government  buildings. 

The  Commission  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  operating  vending 
stands.  It  has  learned  the  necessary  ingredients  for  a successful  operation. 
Nationally,  this  has  also  been  true.  Recognizing  that  this  is  a program 
that  can  be  successful,  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has 
sponsored  institutes  for  supervisors  of  vending  stands.  Further,  it  engaged 
Harbridge  House  (a  Harvard-affiliated  study  organization)  to  make  a 
study  of  vending  operations  and  produce  an  operations  manual.  In  brief, 
the  blind  commissions  are  developing  a degree  of  expertise  in  this  field. 

For  these  reasons  the  Commission  should  continue  to  emphasize  the 
vending  stand  program  in  preference  to  other  small  enterprises.  One- 
operator  businesses  tend  to  be  extremely  competitive,  and  if  one  is  success- 
ful, it  tends  to  attract  many  competitors.  Only  those  survive  which  have 
superior  management,  financing,  location,  etc.  The  chances  of  success 
are  not  very  high.  This  can  be  true  even  if  the  operator  is  trained  by  the 
Commission  or  if  his  equipment  is  furnished. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  12:  It  is  recommended  that  the 
Commission  continue  to  specialize  in  the  establishment  and 
supervision  of  vending  stands  and  not  expand  into  other  small 
enterprises. 


RECOMMENDATION  NO.  11:  It  is  recomm 
coordination  between  the  Vocational  Reha 
and  the  Business  Enterprise  Section  be  ~ 
operators  will  be  trained  unless  there  is  as 
ment  in  a stand  will  materialize  in  a reason 
time. 
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Should  the  time  come  when  other  small  enterprises  are  considered 
necessary,  the  Commission  should  not  enter  the  field  without  careful 
study  and  employment  of  specialists  in  the  specific  business  areas  being 
considered. 

This  recommendation  applies  only  to  full-time,  full-scale  enterprises 
where  the  operator  is  expected  to  earn  more  than  he  could  as  a full-time 
employee.  Some  small  enterprises  like  beekeeping,  poultry  raising,  con- 
tract assembling  or  packaging,  when  done  on  a small  scale,  may  be  useful 
in  supplementing  other  income.  They  may  also  be  appropriate  when  the 
client  does  not  wish  to  move  from  his  home  in  order  to  find  suitable  em- 
ployment. 

RENTING  SPACE  EOR  VENDING  STANDS 

The  Commission  follows  a policy  of  not  paying  rent  for  the  space 
required  of  vending  stands.  This  policy  was  especially  appropriate  when 
vending  stands  were  universally  less  profitable  than  they  are  currently. 
Further,  it  has  been  possible  to  find  suitable  space  in  public  buildings 
or  donated  space  in  private  establishments. 

As  the  Commission  establishes  more  profitable  stands,  however,  it 
should  reconsider  its  policy  on  renting  space.  If,  by  paying  rent,  a high 
volume  location  can  be  obtained,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  cost  of  rent 
will  not  be  too  great  to  allow  the  operator  to  earn  a desirable  income. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  13:  It  is  recommended  that  the 
Commission  permit  the  payment  of  rent  for  vending  stand 
space  if  donated  space  is  not  available  and  if  the  anticipated 
volume  and  profit  justify  such  payment. 

EMPLOYMENT  OE  BLIND  PERSONS 
IN  THE  VENDING  STANDS 

Vending  stand  operators  are  asked  to  follow  a policy  of  employing 
blind  or  partially  sighted  persons  when  and  if  they  are  needed  in  the  stand 
operation.  However,  if  the  donor  of  the  space  requests  that  at  least  one 
sighted  person  be  employed,  such  requests  are  met. 

During  June,  1963,  the  two  largest  vending  stands  spent  $1,132  and 
$868  for  the  month  on  employee  assistance.  As  more  and  more  larger 
stands  are  established,  there  will  be  an  increasing  number  of  employees 
hired. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  vending  stand  program  is  to  create  oppor- 
tunities for  blind  persons,  the  Commission  should  take  an  interest  in 
the  pay  and  working  conditions  of  employees  in  the  vending  stands.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  a minimum  wage  be  adopted  for  all  stands  since  the 
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circumstances  vary  considerably  among  the  different  stands.  It  is  suggested 
the  Commission  ask  that  the  monthly  report  from  stands  yielding  an 
income  of  $500  or  more  per  month  to  the  operator  include  the  number  of 
hours  worked  by  each  employee  and  the  compensation  received.  A study 
of  these  reports  after  one  year  should  provide  the  basis  for  the  adoption 
of  a reasonable  policy. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Other  Services  Provided  by  the  Commission 


PREVENTION  OE  BLINDNESS  AMONG  CHILDREN 

The  Commission  employs  two  caseworkers  to  work  with  visually  handi- 
capped children.  Upon  learning  of  a child  with  a visual  handicap  who  is  in 
apparent  need  of  services,  the  caseworker 

— determines  if  the  child  is  eligible  for  the  services  (must  be 
under  16  years  of  age,  of  normal  mentality,  resident  of  Texas 
and  parents  unable  to  meet  any  of  the  cost  involved) ; 

— arranges  for  examination  by  an  ophthalmologist  to  determine 
what  needs  to  be  done; 

— makes  arrangements  for  surgery  and/or  treatment,  hospitaliza- 
tion, etc.; 

— follows  up  on  the  results. 

Services  provided  during  the  last  three  bienniums  were  as  follows: 


No.  Children 

Average 

Total 

Biennium 

Receiving  Services 

Cost 

Cost 

1956-58 

319 

$83 

$26,629 

1958-60 

355 

$88 

$31,156 

1960-62 

328 

$94 

$30,874 

Of  the  328  children  served  during  the  last  biennium  (’60-’62),  44%  re- 
ceived surgery.  Thirty-one  per  cent  were  provided  with  more  than  one 
operation.  Of  those  receiving  surgery,  64%  had  crossed  eyes,  17%  had 
cataracts,  9%  had  enucleations  and  10%  had  other  surgeries. 

There  are  approximately  870  school  nurses  in  Texas  and  most  of  the 
referrals  come  from  them.  Others  come  from  field  workers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  public  health  nurses,  county  welfare  workers 
and  Lions  Clubs. 
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It  is  important  that  visual  handicaps  among  children  be  found  as  early 
as  possible.  Some  eye  problems  do  not  respond  to  surgery  or  treatment 
if  permitted  to  continue.  One  of  the  caseworkers  conducted  special  visual 
tests  among  children  attending  schools  in  Newton  County  in  1962.  She 
found  50  children  with  visual  handicaps  who  needed  services.  Not  all  of 
these  were  accepted  as  cases — some  had  parents  who  failed  to  meet  the 
economic  need  standards  followed  in  determining  eligibility  for  services. 
In  1963,  five  small  rural  schools  in  Fayette  County  were  screened.  Of  the 
97  children  in  attendance  seven  were  found  to  have  visual  problems 
needing  attention. 

The  second  caseworker  was  added  in  September,  1962,  in  recognition 
of  an  increasing  need  for  these  services.  During  the  twelve-month  period 
ending  August  31,  1963,  the  two  caseworkers  provided  services  to  261 
children,  at  an  average  cost  of  $64.  If  this  rate  continues  they  will  have 
served  522  children  during  the  current  biennium  compared  to  328  in  the 
last  biennium. 

The  workload  of  the  two  caseworkers  has  not  permitted  any  additional 
screening  of  children  for  possible  visual  handicaps.  Most  children  now 
live  in  school  districts  where  such  screening  is  routine.  There  remain, 
however,  some  children  in  rural  areas  who  are  not  screened.  If  the  case- 
load of  these  two  caseworkers  continues  at  the  present  rate,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Commission  to  add  another  employee  in  this  section  or 
see  that  such  screening  tests  are  accomplished  through  other  means.  Early 
detection  of  visual  handicaps  should  have  high  priority  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s planning. 

PRESCHOOL  BLIND  CHILDREN 

In  addition  to  the  medical  services  available  to  children,  preschool 
counseling  is  provided  for  blind  children  and  their  parents.  To  be  eligible 
the  child  must  have  a condition  which  meets  the  test  of  economic  blindness 
applied  to  adults.  The  condition  must  not  be  correctible. 

A register  is  maintained  of  all  preschool  blind  children.  There  are 
approximately  130  on  the  register,  although  the  counselor  works  with 
about  95  cases.  Comparable  services  are  provided  in  Houston,  Dallas  and 
Fort  Worth  and  thus  no  direct  services  are  furnished  by  the  Commission 
in  those  areas. 

Having  a caseload  area  including  the  entire  State  is  no  small  problem. 
At  least  one  personal  visit  to  the  home  is  made.  Following  that,  assistance 
is  given  through  correspondence.  In  addition  to  answering  personal  ques- 
tions of  the  parents,  the  counselor  sends  literature  and  mimeographed 
material  which  may  prove  helpful. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  service  is  to  give  guidance  to  parents 
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who  have  a blind  child.  Suggestions  are  made  on  how  to  train  the  child  to 
learn  how  to  move  about  the  home,  how  to  avoid  hazards,  etc.  Parents  are 
advised  on  educational  facilities  and  types  of  aids  and  appliances  avail- 
able. The  service  is  especially  important  to  families  who  live  in  rural  areas 
and  small  towns. 

The  causes  of  blindness  in  this  preschool  group  are  as  follows: 


Retrolental  fibroplasia  42% 

Brain  damage  at  birth  & unknown  causes  27 

Congenital  cataracts  15 

Congenital  glaucoma  9 

Retinoblastoma  2 

Accidents  2 

Cancer  1 

Nystagmus  1 

Congenital  syphilis  1 

Total  100% 


The  most  frequent  cause  of  blindness  among  children,  as  shown  above, 
is  retrolental  fibroplasia.  This  condition  results  from  excessive  oxygen 
administered  to  premature  babies.  Once  the  effects  of  oxygen  were  dis- 
covered, steps  were  taken  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  visual  impair- 
ment. Thus,  the  frequency  has  declined  in  recent  years. 

Prenatal  and  birth  conditions  account  for  over  90%  of  blindness 
among  children.  The  ultimate  hope  is  that  research  breakthroughs  and 
improved  prenatal  care  will  reduce  the  incidence  of  blindness  in  children 
to  where  it  will  rarely  occur. 

SPECIAL  PLACEMENT  SERVICES 

The  Commission  employs  a Special  Placement  Representative  to  pro- 
mote and  develop  professional  and  clerical  employment  opportunities  for 
the  visually  handicapped.  Special  attention  is  given  to  blind  high  school 
graduates  who  are  ready  for  college.  Contacts  are  maintained  with  offi- 
cials and  administrators  of  the  colleges  involved. 

This  person  also  performs  other  duties,  such  as  compilation  of  the 
biennial  report,  revising  and  publishing  additions  to  the  rehabilitation 
counselor’s  manual,  public  relations  activities,  etc. 
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HOME  TEACHER  SERVICES 


The  Commission  employs  nine  home  teachers  who  are  located  in  Dallas, 
Fort  Worth,  Lubbock,  Houston,  Waco,  San  Antonio,  Corpus  Christi,  El 
Paso  and  Kerrville.  Their  supervisor,  located  in  Austin,  also  supervises  the 
home  industries  program. 

The  home  teacher  works  with  blind  persons  in  their  own  homes.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  braille,  typing,  use  of  talking  book  machines,  performance 
of  tasks  in  the  home  (cooking,  sewing,  etc.).  These  services  are  used 
primarily  by  middle-aged  and  older  blind  persons  who  are  not  seeking 
employment  outside  the  home,  yet  need  special  help  in  learning  to  live 
without  sight.  Some  of  those  taught  in  the  home  later  seek  vocational 
rehabilitation  services. 

The  trend  in  these  services  during  the  last  five  years  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Fiscal 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Year 

Contacts 

Blind  Persons  Served 

1959 

5,467 

571 

1960 

6,876 

715 

1961 

6,800 

800 

1962 

7,388 

841 

1963 

7,013 

757 

Seven  of  the  nine  teachers  are  blind.  Several  have  attended  the  Over- 
brook School  for  the  Blind  in  Pennsylvania,  which  offers  a nine-month 
course  in  home  teaching. 

HOME  INDUSTRIES 

For  various  reasons  some  blind  persons  like  to  have  some  type  of 
remunerative  work  that  can  be  done  in  the  home.  Some  have  small 
children  and  others  do  not  want  outside  employment.  They  may  be 
interested  only  in  supplementing  the  regular  family  income. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  home  industries  supervisor,  six  persons 
now  participate  in  the  Commission’s  home  industries  program.  All  are 
seamstresses  making  certain  standard  products  under  supervision.  Current- 
ly they  make  a dish  cloth,  two  types  of  dish  towels  and  a plastic  damping 
bag  (for  sprinkled  clothes). 

The  seamstresses  are  furnished  special  sewing  machines,  taught  how  to 
operate  them  and  sent  materials  which  are  precut  and  ready  to  be  sewed. 
The  finished  product  is  sent  back  to  the  Commission’s  offices  in  Austin, 
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packaged  and  labeled.  The  items  are  then  shipped  to  vendors:  the  Light- 
houses in  Houston  and  Dallas  and  Caravan  Sales  Company  in  Fort  Worth. 
The  items  are  then  marketed  door-to-door. 

The  seamstresses  are  located  in  San  Antonio,  Waco,  Austin  and 
Sweetwater.  Their  earnings  average  approximately  $50  per  month.  In  the 
Austin  office,  the  supervisor  spends  the  majority  of  her  time  purchasing 
materials  and  arranging  for  sales.  She  is  assisted  by  one  full-time  person. 

Total  sales  since  1954  have  been  as  follows: 


Years 

1955-56 

1957-58 

1959-60 

1961-62 


Total  Sales 
$11,011 
7,493 
18,800 
26,043 


This  part  of  the  Commission  program  can  be  analyzed  from  two  view- 
points: First,  it  is  true  that  the  home  industries  program  provides  a useful, 
part-time,  home  occupation  for  the  six  persons  involved;  second,  it  is 
obvious  that  when  the  salaries  of  the  supervisor  and  the  full-time  employee 
are  taken  into  consideration,  this  program  cannot  be  justified  on  economic 
grounds. 

Even  in  states  which  have  pursued  a much  more  elaborate  program,  the 
home  industries  approach  cannot  be  justified  economically.  North  Carolina 
has  106  persons  participating  in  its  program.  Three  home  industries 
counselors  were  employed  in  1962,  and  three  more  were  requested  for 
1963-64.  For  the  two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1962,  earnings  of 
$23,210  were  reported,  or  $109-48  per  year  per  active  person  in  the 
program.  The  North  Carolina  Commission  states  in  its  1961-62  Biennial 
Report:  "Experience  has  shown  that  the  economic  returns  from  home 
industry  employment,  while  of  considerable  importance,  are  often  over- 
shadowed by  the  satisfaction  that  can  come  only  from  work  and  the 
feeling  of  being  capable  of  accomplishment  in  some  field  of  endeavor.” 

It  appears  obvious  that  to  continue  or  expand  the  home  industries  pro- 
gram in  Texas,  the  Commission  will  have  to  justify  it  on  grounds  other 
than  economic.  All  other  possible  approaches  should  be  explored  first. 
In  other  words,  the  home  industries  approach  should  be  used  only  as  a last 
resort. 

TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Any  person  who  is  legally  blind  may  receive  free  of  charge  a "talking 
book  machine”  (a  slow  speed  record  player)  designed  to  play  specially 
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recorded  books  sponsored  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  Texas  the 
Commission  is  responsible  for  distribution  of  the  machines  and  the  Texas 
State  Library  supplies  the  "talking  books." 

Since  the  Commission  must  certify  legal  blindness  for  persons  receiving 
any  of  its  services,  it  is  logical  that  it  perform  this  function  for  users 
of  talking  books.  If  the  person  requesting  the  services  is  legally  blind, 
no  further  qualification  is  necessary. 

The  State  Library  serves  as  a distributing  agent  for  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Traditionally  this  function  has  been  placed  with  library  opera- 
tions since  the  maintenance  and  selection  of  books  is  a library  activity. 

On  August  31,  1963,  there  were  2,622  active  talking  book  listeners. 
Five  years  previously  (1958),  there  were  approximately  2,000.  During  the 
past  year  the  Commission  has  been  exchanging  one-speed  machines  for  new 
two-speed  machines  which  are  designed  to  play  the  slower  speeds  now 
being  used  by  Reader’ s Digest  and  several  other  publications.  The  new 
machines  carry  a four-month  warranty,  which  is  serviced  by  Sears,  Roe- 
buck and  Company. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Outlook  for  the  Years  Ahead 


A TIME  OF  CHANGE 

This  is  a period  of  self-evaluation  for  the  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
It  is  a time  when  the  past  record  should  be  studied  to  determine  what 
aspects  of  its  services  are  strongest  in  order  that  they  may  be  strengthened 
and  continued.  It  is  a time  to  anticipate  what  services  will  be  needed  in  the 
future  to  meet  the  needs  of  visually  handicapped  Texans. 

In  the  immediate  future  the  six  members  of  the  Commission  will  be 
faced  with  the  task  which  is  the  most  important  function  of  an  appointed 
board:  selecting  the  Executive  Director  who  will  be  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  program  in  the  coming  years.  No  other  action  of  a Commission 
can  be  more  critical  in  determining  the  future  of  an  agency. 

During  the  coming  year  the  Texas  Legislative  Council  will  be  studying 
all  services  provided  to  blind  persons  in  this  State.  Assisted  by  a ten- 
member  Citizens  Advisory  Commission,  it  will  review  not  only  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  but  also  similar  services  provided 
by  other  agencies  and  organizations.  The  results  of  their  work  will  be 
important  in  shaping  a comprehensive  program  for  blind  Texans. 

A CHANGE  IN  EMPHASIS 

When  the  Commission  was  established  in  1931,  the  Texas  population 
was  approximately  40  per  cent  urban  and  60  per  cent  rural.  Today,  the  pop- 
ulation is  75  per  cent  urban  and  25  per  cent  rural.  Most  Texans  reside  in 
metropolitan  areas  (65%).  In  1931,  there  was  little  alternative  to  provid- 
ing services  to  the  blind  on  an  individual  basis  from  a central  location  in 
the  State.  Today  most  Texans  live  in  urban  areas,  and  most  of  those  who 
do  not,  go  to  the  cities  to  shop,  to  obtain  medical  and  hospital  services,  etc. 
For  these  reasons,  the  Commission  should  direct  its  emphasis  in  the  future 
to  promoting  and  assisting  the  growth  of  services  to  the  blind  on  the  local 
level.  It  should  not  withdraw  any  of  its  present  services  at  any  location 
until  comparable  services  are  contracted  for  or  provided  by  a local 
organization.  However,  it  should  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to 
advance  the  work  of  local  organizations. 
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One  improvement  that  should  be  made  as  soon  as  it  becomes  feasible 
is  the  relocation  of  the  Commission  offices  to  centers  where  other  services 
are  being  provided.  District  Commission  personnel  work  with  local  Light- 
houses, Goodwill  Industries,  Department  of  Public  Welfare  offices,  gen- 
eral rehabilitation  offices  and  others.  Yet  all  district  offices  are  located 
separately  from  any  of  these  services. 

In  planning  services  in  the  future  it  is  also  desirable  to  consider  each 
district  of  the  State  as  an  individual  entity.  Each  area  has  its  own  special 
characteristics  and  needs  and  the  services  provided  by  the  Commission 
should  be  geared  to  the  factors  present. 

Some  authorities  estimate  that  half  of  all  blindness  could  be  prevented. 
This  can  be  accomplished  through  medical  research  into  the  causes  of 
blindness,  public  knowledge  on  the  preventative  aspects  of  blindness, 
improved  personal  health  habits,  etc.  The  Commission,  through  its  services 
to  children,  helps  prevent  blindness  to  a degree.  In  the  future  it  should 
assume  a more  aggressive  role  in  increasing  public  awareness  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  visual  handicaps.  No  other  public  or  private  agency  in  the 
State  is  as  logical  or  well-equipped  to  perform  this  important  function. 

The  development  of  an  effective  registration  system  will  eventually 
enable  the  Commission  to  have  all  the  basic  knowledge  about  blind  per- 
sons in  the  State  that  is  needed  in  planning  its  services.  Many  of  the 
services  provided  now  are  for  only  those  who  show  up  at  the  Commis- 
sion’s offices.  With  complete  information  on  who  needs  what  type  of 
service,  the  Commission  will  be  in  a position  to  budget  its  funds  and 
assign  personnel  with  more  discretion.  In  short,  it  will  be  able  to  make  the 
maximum  use  of  its  personnel  and  financial  resources  in  serving  the  blind 
in  Texas. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  report  to  estimate  the  financial 
implications  of  the  recommendations  made.  Some  of  the  changes  sug- 
gested will  undoubtedly  result  in  increased  outlays.  Others  will  result  in 
improved  services  with  only  minor  changes  in  expenditures.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  rehabilitation  services  are  not  only  desirable  for  the  per- 
sonal welfare  of  blind  persons;  they  all  make  financial  sense.  If  all  of 
the  754  persons  rehabilitated  by  the  Commission  during  the  last  biennium 
were  drawing  Aid  to  the  Blind,  they  would  be  consuming  $550,000  an- 
nually in  tax  funds,  approximately  the  same  as  the  Commission’s  entire 
budget  for  one  year. 
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APPENDIX 

COUNTY  DATA  ON  BLINDNESS 


COUNTY 

NUMBER  OF 
BLIND 
PERSONS 

NUMBER 
RECEIVING 
AID  TO  THE 
BLIND 

ESTIMATED 
POPULATION 
APR.,  1963 

% OF  BLIND 
PERSONS 
RECEIVING 
AID/BLIND 

NO.  BLIND 
PERSONS 
PER  1000 
POPULATION 

Anderson 

132 

44 

29,500 

33.3% 

4.4 

Andrews  . . 

6 

2 

12,445 

33.3 

.5 

Angelina  . . 

100 

54 

41,750 

54.0 

2.4 

Aransas  . . 

27 

8 

7,970 

29.6 

3.4 

Archer  . . . 

13 

4 

6,450 

30.8 

2.0 

Armstrong 

4 

1 

2,200 

25.0 

1.8 

Atascosa 

32 

12 

19,710 

37.5 

1.6 

Austin  . . . 

27 

11 

14,515 

40.7 

1.9 

Bailey  . . . 

8 

3 

9,250 

37.5 

.9 

Bandera  . . 

7 

3 

3,700 

42.8 

1.9 

Bastrop  . . 

48 

20 

17,810 

41.6 

2.7 

Baylor  . . . 

19 

7 

6,500 

36.8 

2.9 

Bee  

31 

10 

24,255 

32.2 

1.3 

Bell  

150 

47 

102,100 

31.3 

1.5 

Bexar  . . . . 

1,162 

324 

751,000 

27.9 

1.5 

Blanco  . . . 

9 

2 

3,810 

22.2 

2.4 

Borden  . . 

0 

0 

1,105 

— 

0 

Bosque  . . 

26 

15 

11,000 

57.6 

2.4 

Bowie  . . . 

123 

67 

61,750 

54.5 

2.0 

Brazoria  . . 

88 

27 

82,900 

30.6 

1.1 

Brazos  . . . 

85 

33 

46,885 

38.8 

1.8 

Brewster 

4 

2 

6,725 

50.0 

.6 

Briscoe  . . 

4 

0 

3,580 

— 

— 

Brooks  . . . 

21 

6 

8,400 

28.6 

2.5 

Brown  . . . 

81 

41 

27,450 

50.6 

3.0 

Burleson 

41 

13 

11,140 

31.7 

3.7 

Burnet  . . . 

25 

9 

9,415 

36.0 

2.7 

Caldwell  . . 

68 

20 

16,635 

29.4 

4.1 

Calhoun  . . 

12 

2 

18,170 

16.7 

.7 

Callahan 

14 

4 

9,330 

28.6 

1.5 

Cameron 

263 

81 

147,540 

30.8 

1.8 

Camp  . . . . 

40 

15 

8,125 

37.5 

4.9 

Carson  . . . 

10 

2 

7,535 

20.0 

1.3 

Cass 

82 

35 

29,250 

42.6 

3.4 

Castro  . . . 

5 

1 

9,540 

20.0 

.5 

Chambers 

12 

4 

11,200 

33.3 

1.1 

Cherokee 

113 

30 

33,500 

26.5 

3.4 

Childress 

33 

14 

9,170 

42.4 

3.6 
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NUMBER 

% OF  BLIND 

NO.  BLIND 

NUMBER  OF 

RECEIVING 

ESTIMATED 

PERSONS 

PERSONS 

BLIND 

AID  TO  THE 

POPULATION 

RECEIVING 

PER  1000 

COUNTY 

PERSONS 

BLIND 

APR.,  1963 

AID/BLIND 

POPULATION 

Clay  

9 

4 

8,700 

44.4 

1.0 

Cochran  .... 

3 

1 

5,685 

33.3 

.5 

Coke  

2 

1 

3,395 

50.0 

.6 

Coleman  . . . 

47 

13 

13,300 

27.6 

3.5 

Collin  

90 

60 

44,300 

66.6 

2.0 

Collingsworth 

19 

6 

6,225 

31.6 

3.1 

Colorado  . . . 

31 

14 

19,085 

45.1 

1.6 

Comal  

30 

1 

21,650 

3.3 

1.4 

Comanche  . . 

66 

34 

14,180 

51.5 

4.7 

Concho  .... 

5 

5 

4,150 

100.0 

1.2 

Cooke  

41 

23 

23,640 

56.0 

1.7 

Coryell  

36 

11 

27,900 

30.5 

1.3 

Cottle 

12 

4 

4,235 

33.3 

2.8 

Crane  

6 

0 

4,550 

— 

1.3 

Crockett  . . . 

3 

3 

3,490 

100.0 

.9 

Crosby  

16 

3 

10,475 

18.8 

1.5 

Culberson  . . 

1 

0 

3,040 

— 

.3 

Dallam  

8 

1 

6,675 

12.5 

1.2 

Dallas  

1,452 

497 

1,016,600 

34.2 

1.4 

Dawson  .... 

20 

5 

20,635 

25.0 

1.0 

Deaf  Smith 

16 

7 

14,300 

43.8 

1.1 

Delta  

32 

24 

5,780 

75.0 

2.5 

Denton  

62 

32 

54,600 

51.6 

1.1 

DeWitt  

30 

20 

20,635 

66.6 

1.5 

Dickens  .... 

15 

6 

5,240 

40.0 

2.9 

Dimmit  .... 

21 

5 

10,575 

23.8 

2.0 

Donley  

7 

3 

4,475 

42.8 

1.6 

Duval  

39 

18 

13,240 

46.1 

2.9 

Eastland  . . . 

63 

27 

20,250 

42.8 

3.1 

Ector  

58 

17 

84,910 

29.3 

.7 

Edwards  . . . 

1 

0 

2,450 

— 

.4 

Ellis  

117 

47 

45,150 

40.2 

2.6 

El  Paso  .... 

259 

51 

318,980 

19.7 

.8 

Erath  

64 

29 

17,700 

45.3 

3.6 

Falls  

83 

57 

20,950 

68.7 

4.0 

Fannin  

150 

79 

23,350 

52.7 

6.4 

Fayette  .... 

56 

21 

20,785 

37.5 

2.7 

Fisher  

16 

8 

8,620 

50.0 

1.9 

Floyd  

18 

6 

13,140 

33.3 

1.4 

Foard  

6 

1 

3,115 

16.7 

1.9 

Ft.  Bend  . . . 

49 

21 

45,500 

42.8 

1.1 

Franklin  .... 

19 

8 

5,025 

42.1 

3.8 

Freestone  . . 

59 

29 

12,930 

49.2 

4.6 

Frio  

26 

17 

10,190 

26.9 

2.6 

Gaines  

12 

3 

12,000 

25.0 

1.0 

Galveston  . . . 

195 

65 

147,020 

33.3 

1.3 

Garza  

9 

5 

5,800 

55.6 

1.6 

Gillespie  .... 

20 

4 

11,490 

20.0 

1.7 

Glasscock  . . 

0 

0 

1,285 

— 

— 

Goliad  

17 

7 

5,295 

41.2 

3.2 

Gonzales  . . . 

50 

12 

17,770 

24.0 

2.8 
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NUMBER  OF 

NUMBER 

RECEIVING 

BLIND 

AID  TO  THE 

COUNTY 

PERSONS 

BLIND 

Gray  

41 

9 

Grayson  . . . 

186 

93 

Gregg  . . . . 

232 

53 

Grimes  . . . . 

50 

22 

Guadalupe  . 

58 

23 

Hale  

37 

8 

Hall  

12 

5 

Hamilton  . . 

42 

29 

Hansford  . . 

3 

0 

Hardeman 

19 

11 

Hardin  . . . . 

40 

17 

Harris  . . . . 

. 1,677 

515 

Harrison  . . 

124 

63 

Hartley  . . . 

1 

1 

Haskell  . . . 

40 

14 

Hays  

44 

13 

Hemphill  . . 

5 

2 

Henderson 

92 

52 

Hidalgo  . . . 

223 

72 

Hill  

84 

32 

Hockley  . . . 

6 

1 

Hood  

9 

5 

Hopkins  . . . 

102 

55 

Houston  . . . 

95 

40 

Howard  . . . 

41 

10 

Hudspeth  . . 

3 

0 

Hunt  

111 

54 

Hutchinson 

19 

10 

Irion  

2 

1 

Jack 

11 

5 

Jackson  . . . 

25 

7 

Jasper  .... 

55 

25 

Jeff  Davis 

2 

2 

Jefferson  . . 

271 

105 

Jim  Hogg  . . 

13 

7 

Jim  Wells  . . 

44 

21 

Johnson  . . . 

62 

20 

Jones  

62 

12 

Karnes  . . . . 

34 

7 

Kaufman  . . 

118 

48 

Kendall  . . . 

8 

0 

Kenedy  . . . 

0 

0 

Kent  

8 

2 

Kerr 

44 

7 

Kimble  . . . . 

7 

6 

King 

1 

0 

Kinney  . . . . 

9 

1 

Kleberg  . . . 

40 

7 

Knox  

18 

7 

Lamar  . . . . 

167 

76 

Lamb  

28 

11 

ESTIMATED 

% OF  BLIND 
PERSONS 

NO.  BLIND 
PERSONS 

POPULATION 

RECEIVING 

PER  1000 

APR.,  1963 

AID/BLIND 

POPULATION 

29,590 

22.0 

1.4 

76,500 

50.0 

2.4 

73,000 

22.8 

3.2 

12,970 

44.0 

3.9 

30,150 

39.6 

1.9 

37,280 

21.6 

1.0 

8,140 

41.7 

1.5 

9,030 

69.0 

4.7 

6,785 

— 

.4 

8,910 

57.9 

2.1 

26,700 

42.5 

1.5 

1,352,000 

30.7 

1.2 

44,250 

50.8 

2.8 

2,465 

100.0 

.4 

11,425 

35.0 

3.5 

21,950 

29.5 

2.1 

2,890 

40.0 

1.7 

23,000 

56.5 

4.0 

182,350 

32.3 

1.2 

24,170 

38.0 

3.5 

22,560 

16.7 

.3 

5,400 

55.6 

1.7 

19,000 

53.9 

5.4 

20,100 

42.1 

4.7 

40,165 

24.4 

1.0 

3,480 

— 

.9 

41,500 

48.6 

2.7 

33,550 

52.6 

.6 

1,025 

50.0 

2.0 

7,100 

45.5 

1.5 

14,065 

28.0 

1.8 

23,200 

45.5 

2.4 

1,445 

100.0 

1.4 

251,200 

38.7 

1.1 

5,170 

53.8 

2.5 

32,715 

47.7 

1.3 

38,200 

32.3 

1.6 

19,855 

19.4 

3.1 

15,345 

20.6 

2.2 

30,500 

40.7 

3.9 

6,355 

— 

1.3 

970 

— 

— 

1,985 

25.0 

4.0 

18,780 

15.9 

2.3 

3,960 

85.7 

1.8 

645 

— 

1.6 

2,650 

11.1 

3.4 

29,590 

17.5 

1.4 

7,465 

38.9 

2.4 

35,100 

45.5 

4.8 

23,230 

39.3 

1.2 
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NUMBER  OF 

NUMBER 

RECEIVING 

ESTIMATED 

% OF  BLIND 
PERSONS 

NO.  BLIND 
PERSONS 

BLIND 

AID  TO  THE 

POPULATION 

RECEIVING 

PER  1000 

COUNTY 

PERSONS 

BLIND 

APR.,  1963 

AID/BLIND 

POPULATION 

Lampasas  . . 

21 

7 

9,350 

33.3 

2.2 

La  Salle  .... 

24 

6 

5,965 

25.0 

4.0 

Lavaca  

49 

23 

20,925 

47.0 

2.3 

Lee  

32 

12 

8,885 

37.5 

3.6 

Leon  

84 

36 

11,000 

42.9 

7.6 

Liberty  

51 

19 

32,750 

37.3 

1.6 

Limestone  . . 

86 

42 

21,300 

48.8 

4.0 

Lipscomb  . . . 

0 

0 

3,475 

— 

.0 

Live  Oak  . . . 

10 

3 

7,700 

30.0 

1.3 

Llano  

14 

4 

5,775 

28.6 

2.4 

Loving  

0 

0 

230 

— 

— 

Lubbock  .... 

158 

27 

164,585 

17.1 

.9 

Lynn  

20 

6 

11,925 

30.0 

1.7 

McCulloch  . . 

36 

20 

9,785 

55.5 

3.7 

McLennan  . . 

362 

112 

153,700 

30.9 

2.4 

McMullen  . . . 

2 

1 

1,285 

50.0 

1.6 

Madison  .... 

30 

10 

7,645 

33.3 

3.9 

Marion  

36 

18 

7,675 

50.0 

4.7 

Martin  

7 

1 

5,225 

14.3 

1.3 

Mason  

17 

3 

4,065 

17.6 

4.2 

Matagorda  . . 

58 

24 

27,310 

41.4 

2.1 

Maverick  . . . 

14 

5 

15,200 

35.7 

.9 

Medina  .... 

8 

6 

20,250 

75.0 

.4 

Menard  .... 

7 

7 

3,230 

100.0 

2.2 

Midland  .... 

42 

20 

66,985 

47.6 

.6 

Milam  

74 

46 

20,940 

62.2 

3.5 

Mills 

18 

7 

4,900 

38.9 

3.7 

Mitchell  .... 

24 

13 

11,340 

54.2 

2.1 

Montague  . . 

33 

19 

16,250 

57.6 

2.0 

Montgomery 

84 

36 

30,900 

42.9 

2.7 

Moore  

5 

1 

13,525 

20.0 

.4 

Morris  

38 

14 

12,350 

36.8 

3.1 

Motley  

4 

4 

3,000 

100.0 

1.3 

Nacogdoches 

116 

71 

29,800 

61.2 

3.9 

Navarro  .... 

122 

44 

42,150 

36.1 

2.9 

Newton  .... 

38 

17 

10,500 

44.7 

3.6 

Nolan  

39 

11 

17,870 

28.2 

2.2 

Nueces  .... 

324 

98 

218,205 

30.2 

1.5 

Ochiltree  . . . 

3 

2 

10,460 

66.6 

.3 

Oldham  .... 

1 

1 

2,250 

100.0 

.4 

Orange  .... 

78 

28 

62,600 

35.9 

1.2 

Palo  Pinto  . . 

39 

11 

20,560 

28.2 

1.9 

Panola  

52 

18 

17,300 

34.6 

3.0 

Parker  

38 

21 

26,175 

55.3 

1.4 

Parmer  .... 

5 

1 

10,565 

20.0 

.5 

Pecos  

6 

1 

11,415 

16.7 

.5 

Polk  

47 

27 

14,900 

57.4 

3.2 

Potter  

146 

32 

114,000 

21.9 

1.3 

Presidio  .... 

15 

4 

5,220 

26.7 

2.9 

Rains  

30 

19 

3,150 

63.3 

9.5 

Randall  .... 

5 

1 

45,850 

20.0 

.1 
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Reagan  .... 

0 

0 

3,265 

— 

— 

Real  

3 

1 

2,045 

33.3 

1.5 

Red  River  . . . 

90 

44 

15,000 

48.9 

6.0 

Reeves  

14 

6 

16,995 

42.9 

.8 

Refugio  .... 

17 

7 

10,655 

41.2 

1.6 

Roberts  .... 

1 

0 

1,170 

— 

.9 

Robertson  . . 

53 

22 

15,555 

41.5 

3.4 

Rockwall  . . . 

14 

3 

6,000 

21.4 

2.3 

Runnels  .... 

27 

5 

14,900 

18.5 

1.8 

Rusk  

105 

51 

36,650 

48.6 

2.9 

Sabine  

41 

17 

7,400 

41.5 

5.5 

San  Augustine 

51 

25 

8,300 

49.0 

6.1 

San  Jacinto  . 

17 

17 

6,450 

100.0 

2.6 

San  Patricio  . 

58 

23 

42,390 

39.7 

1.4 

San  Saba  . . . 

24 

9 

7,400 

37.5 

3.2 

Schleicher  . . 

5 

4 

2,850 

80.0 

1.8 

Scurry  

27 

6 

19,200 

22.2 

1.4 

Shackelford 

10 

3 

3,890 

30.0 

2.6 

Shelby  

133 

76 

21,000 

57.1 

6.3 

Sherman  . . . 

4 

1 

2,890 

25.0 

1.4 

Smith  

198 

62 

90,150 

31.3 

2.2 

Somervell  . . 

16 

9 

2,730 

56.3 

5.9 

Starr  

31 

25 

18,605 

80.6 

1.7 

Stephens  . . . 

17 

8 

8,650 

47.1 

2.0 

Sterling  .... 

2 

1 

1,225 

50.0 

1.6 

Stonewall  . . . 

4 

2 

3,200 

50.0 

1.3 

Sutton  

6 

3 

3,670 

50.0 

1.6 

Swisher  .... 

12 

4 

11,330 

33.3 

1.1 

Tarrant  .... 

816 

295 

548,700 

36.2 

1.5 

Taylor  

149 

24 

103,865 

16.1 

1.4 

Terrell  

2 

0 

2,280 

— 

.9 

Terry  

9 

4 

16,755 

44.4 

.5 

Throckmorton 

8 

1 

3,010 

12.5 

2.7 

Titus  

47 

21 

17,250 

44.7 

2.7 

Tom  Green 

152 

45 

67,560 

29.6 

2.2 

Travis  

573 

199 

228,500 

34.7 

2.5 

Trinity  

71 

43 

7,800 

60.6 

9.1 

Tyler  

32 

14 

10,950 

43.8 

2.9 

Upshur  .... 

52 

18 

20,750 

34.6 

2.5 

Upton  

3 

0 

5,565 

— 

.5 

Uvalde  

40 

9 

18,185 

22.5 

2.2 

Val  Verde  . . . 

24 

6 

26,350 

25.0 

.9 

Van  Zandt  . . 

85 

32 

20,350 

37.6 

4.2 

Victoria  .... 

54 

25 

49,190 

46.3 

1.1 

Walker  

63 

32 

24,700 

50.8 

2.6 

Waller  

19 

9 

13,305 

47.4 

1.4 

Ward  

17 

2 

13,320 

11.8 

1.3 

Washington 

50 

23 

19,985 

46.0 

2.5 

Webb  

122 

35 

70,075 

28.7 

1.7 

Wharton  .... 

66 

36 

37,595 

54.5 

1.8 

Wheeler  .... 

24 

4 

7,695 

16.7 

3.1 
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Wichita  . . 

160 

41 

129,500 

25.6 

1.2 

Wilbarger  . 

50 

17 

18,400 

34.0 

2.7 

Willacy  . . . 

26 

6 

18,890 

23.1 

1.4 

Williamson 

81 

34 

35,975 

42.0 

2.3 

Wilson  . . . 

35 

13 

13,920 

37.1 

2.5 

Winkler  . . 

6 

1 

12,720 

16.7 

.5 

Wise  . . . . 

28 

23 

17,740 

82.1 

1.6 

Wood  . . . . 

69 

27 

18,600 

39.1 

3.7 

Yoakum  . . 

2 

1 

7,750 

50.0 

.3 

Young  . . . 

42 

15 

16,985 

35.7 

2.5 

Zapata  . . . 

7 

5 

4,735 

71.4 

1.5 

Zavalla  . . . 

17 

3 

13,470 

17.6 

1.3 

Total 

. . 17,354 

6,321 

10,297,000 

36.4% 

\T7 

SOURCES: 

Number  of  Blind  Persons:  From  the  register  of  blind  persons  maintained  by 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Figures  are  for  October,  1963. 

Number  of  Blind  Persons  Receiving  Aid  to  the  Blind:  From  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  Figures  are  for  August  31,  1961.  Later  figures  were  not  used 
because  many  blind  persons  over  65  years  of  age  were  transferred  after  that 
date  to  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Program.  Medical  benefits  are  available  in  that 
program  but  not  to  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  recipients. 

Population:  From  estimates  made  by  the  Texas  Employment  Commission, 
October,  1963. 

Rate  of  blindness  by  counties  is  expressed  in  number  per  1000  because  of  the 
confusion  that  sometimes  arises  from  using  very  small  or  fractional  percent- 
ages. Also,  the  data  is  more  comparable  to  data  available  from  other  states. 
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